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Agricultural Matters Abroad 


[By our correspondent in Paris, Nov. 1.] 

MERINO SHEEP IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 
—Some confusion appears to exist respect- 
ing French merinos, and which is calculated 
to lead opinion astray, as well as to lead 
foreign buyers of rams of that breed into 
error. I allude to the employment of the 
term half-bred, or crossed merinos. It was 
at the end of the last century and the early 
years of the present, that merino sheep were 
first introduced into France. The importa- 
tions consisted of rams as well as ewes, but 
soon the arrivals were limited to the former. 
The native ewes when crossed with the 
Spanish merino, produced a progeny which 
fora time was certainly hybrid—a crossed 
breed. Now that time was limited; in 
other words, the substitution of the imported 
ace, became by the continuation, or the 
constant crossings of each succeeding gene- 
ration of hybrid ewes by pure rams, domin- 
ant in the third or fourth generation. It is 
now admitted, that the hereditary influence 
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following the piss Pig or less powerful in- 
dividuality of the ram, and the selection of 
each succeeding hybrid ewe. The dogma 
of pure blood is thus anything but inde- 
finite. 

Farther, for many years the ancient balf- 
breed French merinos, has ceased to exist, 
80 that all the merinos, without distinction, 
enjoy the same faculty of transmitting their 
specific characteristics and attributes, either 
with respect to form or fleece. Precocity 
does not imply change of breed, but only 
an amelioration of corporeal form inducing 
earlier development. The Southdown 
merinos or the Dishley merinos, are in the 
true sense of the term, crossings. 

It is a fact well known to all gastrono- 
mists, that the flesh of wild animals is more 
delicate and savory, than that of the same 
species domesticated. Two causes produce 
this difference; first, limitless liberty, and 
second, a greater range of food from which 
to select. Now this difference is not the 
less sensible with respect to the animal’s 
hair or fleece, and the fact was shrewdly 
noticed in Spain from an early hour in the 
production of beautiful wool. 

It was thus the association known as the 
Mesta, was founded. It was composed of 
the grandees, the influential monasteries, 
and other rich land owners, who became 
the joint owners of those immense flocks of 
nomadic sheep, which incessantly travelled 
from province to province, in an order most 
favorable to the seasons. In consequence of 
these migrations, the sheep enjoyed the same 
liberty as if in a wild state, and their fine 
wool rapidly became famous. The flocks 
thus united, were called Merinos—hence the 
origin of the name; they were also desig- 
nated trans-humantes, because they travelled 
in summer, up mountains, and in winter in 


fineness of fleece. In September also the 








the valleys. Each flock was a sub-division 
of the mesta; there was a superintendent 


on horseback, for every 50 shepherds; he 
directed all movements, selected the most 
grassy routes; he was besides a veterinary 
surgeon. The shepherds on setting out, as 
well as on returning, received an indemnity ; 
in addition they had 2 lbs. of bread daily, 
independent of their wages. 

In the sixteenth century the mesta com- 
prised seven millions of sheep, cared for by 
40,000 men. The leonaise is reported as the 
finest of merino. It passes the winter in 
Eestramadura, and migrates as far as to Old 
Castle. The Soriane brouses even up to the 
Pyrenees. While in the mountains, the sheep 
are liberally supplied with salt; this has 
been found to neutralize the effects of in- 
jurious plants. Towards the end of July, 
the rams, hitherto kept apart, are allowed to 
feed with the ewes. In September, the 
backs and flanks of the animals are rubbed 
with a solution of red chalk; the latter 
uniting with the oily matter of the wool, is 
considered to keep off humidity, Others 
are of opinion, the chalk absorbs the excess 
of transpiration, and so promotes greater 
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other lands. The operation is effected under 
sheds, capable of accommodating 50,000 
sheep. Proceedings open with singing and 
dancing, in which owners and servants alike 
join. 120 men are told off -per 1,000 ewes to 
clip, and 200 for the same number of rams. 
The clip accomplished, the wool is sent 
directly to the nearest port to be shipped 
abroad; that for home consumption, to the 
depots, where men separate it into different 
qualities with a surety of judgment which 
is never at fault. This classed wool is left 
to dry on hurdles in the sun and air, béfore 
being washed ; then it is beaten with great 
care to get rid of all foreign matters. A 
second classification ensues, when a portion 
of the finest wool is set apart, to be sold for 
the benefit of souls in Purgatory. 

In France, a kind of mesta exists, where 
the winter sojourn of the sheep is in the 
Bouches-du-Rhone, and in summer in the 
upper and lower Alps. In Italy the long 
chain of the Apennines, up to Naples, is so 
utilized. In Spain the flocks belong to the 
wealthy classes; in Italy it is opposite; 
here the shepherd is himself the owner, 
assisted by his patriarchal family extending 
to the fourth generation. These shepherds 
practice a co-operative principle to erect 
temporary shedding and choose common 
pasturage. The Italian sheep have no re- 
nown and their owners have very little 
that is poetical about them; they are clad 
in sheeps’ skins, and their bedding consists 


-Of a like skin, spread on the ground or a 


bench. Their dogs, however, are famous; 
they are white assnow, with long silky hair, 
and as large as Newfoundlands: they are 
very courageous and strong, and lie in 
groups outside the flocks, following wolves 
with the agility of greyhounds. 

Out-poor, Ensiacs.—M. Rouviére is the 
founder and propagator of green fodder in 








stacks in the open air, as M. Goffart is the 
apostle of ensilage. The plan of M. Rou- 
viére has the important merit to cost noth- 
ing, and therefore there can be no excuse 
for not giving it atrial. And those who in- 
tend adapting ensilage, would be wrong to 
lay out money in constructing trenches, 
before having tested the Rouviére system. 
The chief difficulty in the case of the latter 
is, the difficulty of keeping the stack from 
inclining, if the work people are at all in- 
attentive. M. Rouviére builds his stacks 
rectangular pattern, with three stakes driven 
into the ground on each side to guide the 
laborers, and which are ultimately pulled 
up. The stack is built to eleven or twelve 
feet, and the maize tipped from the wagons, 
on each of the four sides in rotation, to pre- 
yent the stack from taking a lean. M. 
Rouviére now recommends the employment 
of increased weight, instead of 16 cwts. per 
square yard, he adopts double that pressure, 
and in regular instalments of 6 cwts. daily. 
Thus he can correct. any oblique tendency 
ofthemass. His beet-leaves were. preserved 
in this manner equally as sound 90 Nem 
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becoming the mainsheets of profitable farm- 
ing. Special farinaceous preparations are 
sold for rearing calyes, and so securing 
économy of the more valuable milk. Dried 
bullock’s blood, is now advertised, not only 
for barn-door fowls and game birds, but for 
lambs, when two months old, calves, when 
four months, and foals, between two and 
three months ; the commencing doses being 
respectively, one-third of an ounce, three 
ounces and one ounce, daily. The price is 
about 22 fr. per cwt. Blood is life. In the 
cider districts, the residue of the apple 
presses is made into feed with oil cake; the 
ingredients being separated by a slight layer 
of salt, which keeps the apple residue from 
turning sour. The mixture sells for one 
franc per cwt. In Normandy, milch cows 
receive excellent drinks, composed of the 
residue and bran, mixed with warm water. 
In the East of France, the residue is mixed 
with distillery grains, and given to horses 
and pigs. 

Keeprine Roots.—Severe winters in 
France being habitual, do not allow of root- 
crops remaining in the grounds. The roots 
are generally stored in silos or pits. In case 
the latter exhibit indications of falling in, 
be sure decomposition exists; in this case, 
open the trench, remove the sound roots to 
a shed, and make the new pit more secure. 
Where stored in cellars, so long as the frost 
is not severe, let the air circulate freely. 
Some farmers leave the smaller roots during 
the winter in the soil, in order to utilize 
their sprouts for ewes in the spring. Dur- 
ing winter, German farmers give their horses 
—which are not the less fatigued despite the 
fewer hours of work, every week small por- | 
tions of salt mixed with oak bark, some | 
juniper seeds and wormwood, reduced to 
powder. In Saxony an excellent practice 
prevails, that of taking the chill off the} 








water supplied stock; frozen water often is 
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dangerous for cows in calf. For milch cows 
that have to put up with a dry diet, meal 
drinks are always supplied in a tepid con- 
dition ; in the best dairy districts of Holland, 
Delft and Kampen, and even the once cele- 
brated Triesland hay and linseed cake drinks 
constitute the chief winter feeding. 

Tue Beet Suear Factorrss are at full 
work, but complaints are general that the 
yield of roots has been inferior this season. 
Some manufacturers are endeayoring to sell 
their sugar in the crystallised granular form, 
such as America presents her cane sugar in 
the market. If the public accept the new 
fashion, the makers will economise some- 
thing in expenses. 

Irems.—Touching the phylloxera, the in- 
sect continues to advance, only the more 
slowly as it marches to colder zones. The 
precautions to check its progress are severe, 
but it gains ground all the same. The vin- 
tage is terminated; the yield, saye some 
local deceptions, has not been bad. Com- 
merce is still slow to purchase new wines, 
however, some transactions for samples, 
under ten. degrers of slaeholie strength, 
» 22 fr. Ps. bed hgeed 


The total estimates amounted to 25} mil- 
lions frances; it has been reduced by 2} 
millions. Bat then the finances of France 
are not at all in a satisfactory condition. 
The agitation is spreading for protection 
to agriculture; the government having pro- 
tected all the other industries, the farmers 
see no good reason why their interests 
should not be shielded against foreign com- 
petition also. Live stock have been sub- 
jected to a higher customs’ tariff, and also 
fresh and salt meats. Now the fight is over 
taxing cereals, 3} fr. per cwt. and flour, 4} 
fr. Ali this legislation, does not reduce the 
cost of living, nor does it produce work. 
The mean price of wheat in France is about 
11 fr. per cwt. At Havre, India wheat is 10 
fr.; American, 10} fr.; Australian, 11 fr. 
Butter varies from 16 to 62 sous per Ib. 





Notes on American Teaser for Nov. 16. 


Many of your readers doubtless would 
like to hear more fully from your Senior, 
upon the question, “What has been the 
agricultural progress in the United States 
during the past hundred years.” ‘No living 
editor is better prepared to answer such a 
question. I well remember the first sack of 
Peruvian guano I ever saw, and the years 
since then, though few when compared with 
your Senior’s extended experience, are more 
than one cares to acknowledge. I remem- 
ber also that at that time there were exten- 
sive tracts, in all the Eastern Shore counties, 
which were given over unfenced to sedge 
and scrubby pines. I also know that many 
of these same sedge tracts are now among 
the most productive lands of that section. 
I can remember also when a wheat crop of 
twenty-five bushels per acre excited more 
remark in many counties than one of forty 
bushels dees now. I should answer Major 
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Poore’s question as to the increase per acre, 
that so far as Marylend is concerned there 
has been a very large increase in the yield 
per acre in these localities where the agri- 
cultural improvement started by Peruvian 
guano has been followed up in an intelligent 
manner. 

I hardly feel competent to discuss pure 
agriculture now-a-days with the Harford 
County Olubs of farmers, but I believe the 
majority of the Fallston Club favor the plan 
which I always esteemed the best, that is, 
not to plow a sod inautumn. The best re- 
sults I have ever seen or had in growing 
corn on a sod were when the sod was turned 
in spring, put in order and planted as soon 
as possible thereafter. Clay land without 
sod is benefitted by fall plowing and replow- 
ing in spring, but this would make bad work 
‘usually with a sod. The best corn grower 
lever knew always deferred plowing for 
corn until the last possible moment in spring, 
and then put every team he could get at 
work, so that I have known him to plow 
and plant a large field in a week. He never 
had a bad stand. In various parts of the 
Eastern Shore, near tidewater, there are 
larger tracts of stiff white oak soil, called 
pipe clay in some sections. This soil, if 
plowed in the fali and left flat during the 
winter, is injured for a long time. In fact 
there are few soils I believe on which fall 
plowing is not more a matter of convenience 
than profit. 

I beg leave to differ decidedly even with 
such authorities as Waring and French, that 
porosity in the body of the tiles used for 
farm drainage is not at all essential. Few 
persons have any idea of the rapidity with 
\ which water will find its way through light 
burnt clay. A year or moreago in overhaul- 
ing some large rain-water cisterns here I 
had constructed in one of them a filtering 
wall made of salmon bricks on edge, the 
joints being carefully made with hydraulic 
cement, so that all the water is compelled to 
pass through the body of the brick. I have 
observed this directly after heavy rains, 
which rapidly filled the outer part of the cis- 
tern, and the water in the portion inside the 
wall came within a few inches of keeping 
pace with the rise of that outside. I have 
seen a good deal of tile draining, and the 
main cause of failure in those that have 
failed has been the lack of attention in mak- 
ing the joints as tight as possible so as to 
exclude soil and roots. I believe that Col. 
Waring has also had this difficulty, for since 
writing his book on drainage he has patented 
a method of wrapping the joints of drain 
pipes with bandages of canvass, thus mak- 
ing them more impervious than the body of 
the tile. I am satisfied that your corres- 
pondent, Mr. Lacey, would be throwing 
money away to attempt to drain a piece of 
land, when much water is to be. carried, 
with cement pipes. Inswampy land, witha 
springy bottom, a drain made properly with 
chestnut poles will keep in good order longer 
than any tile drain in the same situation. 

Without trying to advance any new theory 
as to the cause of the grape rot, I have been 
inclined to think that it was caused this 
season by the sudden variations in tempera- 
‘ture at the time when the grapes were 
swelling. Many nights during this period 
were almost cold enough for frost, while the 
days were bright and warm. Those who 
bagged their grapes had fine fruit, as I have 
seen some that were so treated. The bags 
kept the fruit from suffering during the cold 
nights from the sudden shock of the low 
temperature. The bags may also have been 
the méans of warding off the spores of 


There is a great deal of humbuggery 
written and practiced in regard to tree 
pruning. I hold that an orchard tree that 
has been properly cared for from the time it 
was planted will seldom if ever need what 
some people call pruning. Of course if s 





man wants to train his trees into fantastic 
shapes like the French growers do, he must 
do a great deal of pruning. But nothing 
80 excites my ire as to see a “ tree trimmer” 
otherwise called a “tree butcher” at work 
om an orchard. I have seen these fellows 
attack an orchard, and cut and slash great 
limbs off, until the trees look like they had 
passed through a western cyclone, and the 
owner hauled away the brush, feeling that, 
he has done a good by having his orchard 
“pruned.” I have seen this same class of 
men in the city, topping grand old trees 
along the streets and making people believe 
that this wasthe proper thing todo. When 
people become aware that fur every large 
limb cut from a tree a certain portion of the 
roots which supplied it perish, they will see 
what a strain upon every tree’s existence 
takes place when the “tree butcher” is 
turned loose in a city square. If a tree is in 
the way, take it out, don’t top it. 
W. F. Massey. 





The Organic Elements of Plants. 


By B. Punygzar, LL. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Richmond College. 


No. 1. 

Carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, 
constituting about 94 per cent. of the weight 
of plants in their desiccated condition, are 
called-the organic elements of plants. The 
remaining six per cent. constituting the 
ash, are derived from the soil, and are called 
the inorganic constituents of plante. 

We purpose in this article, and others 
which will follow, to explain the properties 
of these organic elements, and to discuss the 
sources from which they are severally de- 
rived. 

First in order is carbon. This element 
constitutes the frame-work or skeleton of all 
vegetable forms. When plants are deprived 
of water entirely, carbon constitutes half 

weight. lt forms therefore as large 

part of the weight of plants as all the other 
constituents, organic and inorganic, put to- 
gether. Carbon some wonderful 
properties, which fit it for its important 
function in the vegetable economy. The 
most abundant form in which we see carbon 
is ordinary charcoal. In the making of 
charcoal, the more volatile constituents of 
the wood have been burned off, leaving un- 
touched the skeleton of charcoal. This is 
accomplished by admitting air to a limited 
extent, the wood being covered with earth, 
but with air holes here and there. In con- 
sequence of this inadequate supply of oxygen, 
the more cumbustible elements of the wood 
are burned off, and the carbon is mostly un- 
touched. If the wood has been burned in 
the open air, the carbon would have com- 
bined with oxygen and would have been 
converted into an invisible, inodorous gas, 
carbonic acid. As we shall have a good deal 
to say about this gas, it may be well to say 
that it is a compound made by the union of 
carbon and oxygen in the proportion of one 
atom of carbon and two of oxygen. Hence 
it is written C O ,. 

Let us notice some of the properties of 
this charcoal. 

(1) It is a wonderful absorbent. The 
method of its manufacture explains why this 
is se. The more volatile gasses of the wood 
have been burned or driven off, and hence 
the carbon contains innumerable vacant 
spaces,as the result. By virtue of these vacant 
spaces, charcoal can store away an immense 
volume of gases. The great German chemist, 
Liebig, estimates that a cubic inch of freshly 
burned charcoal contains 100 square feet of 
free surface. Hence the decolorizing and 
deodorizing power of charcoal. I have known 
hams slightly tainted to recover their sweet- 
ness entirely by packing them for a few days 
in pulverized charcoal. Putrid waters, when 
filtered through charcoal, come out clean 


and clear. Hence the practice of charring the 
inside of barrels, which are to contain water, 
in long voyages by sea. Fresh charcoal ab- 
sorbe in 24 hours, 90 times it yolume of am- 
monia, 81 times its volume of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and 32 times its volume of car- 
bonic acid gas. 

(2) The indestructibility of charcoal is an- 
other wonderful property. No acids corrode 
} it, and, under ordinary temperature, it is ab- 
solutely indestructible in the atmosphere. 
Many interesting historical facts illustrate 
this property. The charred pillars of the 
theatres of Herculaneum and Pompeii, upon 
being exhumed in our day, were found, 


perfect preservation. In like manner,charred 
posts, supposed to have been planted in the 
Thames at the time of the invasion of the 
island by Julius Cesar, have been removed 
in the present century and were found per- 
fectly intact. The city of Venice is built in 
the sea, the “stormy Adriatic,” the houses 
standing on charred posts, which afford a 
foundation more imperishable than lime- 
stone or granite. Farmers char their gate 
posts to get the benefit of the indestructi- 
ble power of charcoal or carbon. 

(8) Another form of carbon is the costly 
and brilliant gem, the octohedral diamond. 
Are they indeed the same? Can it be possi- 
ble that the sooty charcoal, which the be- 
grimed vender retails about the streets for a 
few cents a bushel, can have any relationship 
to the dazzling jewel that flashes from the 
ears and from the neck of beauty? They 
are indeed twin brothers; chemically they 
are identical. Despite their obvious differ- 
ences, yet when we consider them closely, 
points of relationship appear. When pul- 
verized charcoal is rubbed between two 
plates of glass, the glass is found to be fur- 
rowed and scratched. Charcoal, like dia- 
mond, scratches glass. Again. Both are 
equally indestructible. A piece of charcoal 
will remain in the atmosphere forever un- 
changed, just as the diamond does. To 
change it, we must heat it to a high point, 
when it combines with the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere, and passes off as carbonic acid 
gas. Diamond heated to a still higher point, 
likewise takes fire and forms the same gas. 
Indeed, equal weights of pure charcoal and 
diamond, when burned in oxygen gas, pro- 
duce equal weights of carbonic acid gas, 
which is the supreme proof of their chemi- 
eal identity. 

If charcoal and diamond are the same, 
why then, in their ordinary aspects, are they 
so unlike. A few words will explain. What 
two things are more different, in their out- 
ward properties, than ice and water? And 
yet we know they are the same, and that they 
are constantly passing before our eyes, the 
one into the other. Take heat from water, 
it is ice ; add heat to ice, it is water. A man 
who had never seen ice would find it as dif- 
ficult to believe that water could take on the 
properties that belong to ice as some of us 
experience in attempting to realize that char- 
coal can assume, under certain conditions, 
the properties of diamond. An enterprising 
traveller from New England once told the 
king of Siam that in his country, six-horse 
wagons loaded with tons were driven in 
winter across the rivers; that the ice was as 
firm and unyielding as granite, and that their 
crop of solid water brought them more money 
than their grain. The story was too much 
for the king’s credulity, and he rejected it as 
a traveller's yarn. And why not? What 
more unyielding than ice; what more un- 
stable than water. Indeed, we speak of water 
as the very type of instability. “ Unstable 
as water, thou shall not excel,” said the 
dying patriarch of his son. 

Ice and water are fully as much unlike as 
charcoal and diamond. One word explains 
the whole matter. Ice is crystallized water; 
and diamond is crystallized charcoal. 

Under what circumstances, in the past 
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despite the lapse of 2,000 years, in a state of 





history of the globe, eharcoal was melted so 
that it could crystallize on cooling, it were 
useless in this connection to speculate. Crys- 
tals form only when there is freedom of mo- 
tion among the molecules, and this freedom 
is found only in liquids. We bring solids 
to the liquid state in two ways: by melting 
and solution. When we succeed in melting 
carbon, or in finding a solvent for it, we 
shall be able to make diamonds at pleasure. 
As the molten carbon cools down to, the 
point of satisfaction, the carbon may crys- 
tallize into diamond. As the solution of car- 
bon evaporates, we will have diamond crys- 
tals, just as we have crystals of salt when all 
the water has evaporated from brine. 

So much for the mere properties of carbon, 
which constitutes 50 per cent. of the vegeta- 
ble world, and is indeed its frame-work ; 
which, in its ordinary state as charcoal, is 
well calculated, by its remarkable properties, 
to arrest attention; and which, under cer- 
tain conditions, is capable of passing, as we 
know in some remote geological epoch it 
has actually passed, into the regal form of 
diamond. 





A Kind Opinion. 


Dear Editor :—I cannot resist the impulse 
to tell you of a little remark I have just heard 
made about your truly excellent farm paper. 
You will pardon me, since I mean not the 
offence of flattery, but the simple truth of 
justice. Honor to whom honor is due, good 
old age is always honorable, and a long life, 
like that of Taz AMERICAN FarmeR, that 
has spent nearly the alloted term of human 
existence, threescore and ten, in the noble 
effort of trying to make the farmer’s life a 
higher, more intelligent, more comfortable, 
and every way a better life than it used to 
be, issurely worthy of the approbation and 
gratitude and material encouragement of 
the honorable and wide-spread class for 
whose benefit it has worked so long and so 
ereditably. 

The little remark was the mope noticeable 
since it came from one who lives in the 
country, is devoted to country interests and 
pursuits and isin more ways than one a good 
jadge of matters. 

In the course of conversation his remark 
was this: “Well, I have been examining 
some of the leading agricultural papers with 
a view to their relative worth, and I really 
think our good old AMERICAN FARMER 
hold its own with the best, and while it is 
half the price, it is double the value of most 
of them.” A FRIEND. 

Nov. 14, 1884, 





The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 


Met November 29th, at the farm of Samuel 
M. Price. Mr. Price is one of the oldest 
members of the club, and probably one of 
the most successful, as was evidenced on 
every side by well-filled barns, fat ‘cattle 
and well cared for sheep, on every signs 
evidences of plenty, good management and 
thrift. 

The inspection showed the usual good 
order maintained of farm, barns and stab- 
ling; implements under cover, corn all 
housed, and every preparation complete for 
winter. 

The Club, after the usual half hour for 
questions, discussed the cos: of raising 
wheat. Although the estimates on different 
items of expense varied, it was somewhat 
remarkable how nearly many of the mem- 
bers coincided in their estimate of the cost 
of producing a crop of wheat. Owing to 
the late date of the meeting we cannot give 
a full account of the discussion, but we may 
present the figures hereafter. 





EUROPEAN crops will be about an aver- 
age; 260,000,000 bushels ‘of wheat will be 
required above prodnctiou. 
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Steam Plow of Messrs. Frick ‘& Co. 


In our issue of November ist, Dr. Puryear, 
in his review of the Virginia State Fair, gave 
a report as to the work done by the steam 
plows on exhibition, commending especially 
the good work done by the Eclipse outfit of 
Messrs. Frick & Co., of Waynesboro, Pa. 

We give an illustration of the Eclipse 
Engine and Gang Plow. Messrs. Frick & 
Co. claim that they are the first manufac- 
turers to produce in this country a success- 
full steam plowing outfit, and one which 
commends itself for practical use by the 
great simplicity of the de- 
vice for drawing and op- 
erating. 

Attached to the sills or 
frame supporting the boil- 
er and platform, are 
wrought iron bars to 
which is fastened « diag- 
onal beam of iron tube 
(securing lightness and 
great strength) and this 
beam is carried by three 
light iron wheels. The 
plows are attached to 
this diagonal beam by an 
ingenious device that al- 
lows of their being “cant- 
ed” in either direction or » 
of the plow points being 
raised or lowered, as the 
case may be. The plow 
beams are attached to 
these by strong wooden 
pins, so that no damage 
can occur if a hidden rock 
is struck, for then the pin 
breaks and the plow is dropped. Each plow 
is fastened by a chain to the hoisting beam 
and all are raised any desired height auto- 
matically by steam power by the simple 
movement of a small lever. This entirely 
deprives the gang of the serious objections 
made against others, which have to be raised 
by hand power, requiring much labor and 
time. By this simple and effective device, 
they say the management of engine and 
plows is done by two men, and the next im- 
portant feature is, that thus the entire gang 
is suspended clear of the ground and carried 
anywhere by the engine. No corners are 
left in the field, for the plows can be backed 
close against the fence, then lowered and 
the engine started. 

To show then what has been accomplished 
with “ Eclipse” Plowing Engine and Plows, 
they give the following calculation : 

There are 1760 yards, or 5280 feet in a 
mile, and our engine hauling six plows will 
cut a furrow seven feet wide, giving us 
86,960 feet in length of a mile. The engine 
under ordinary conditions will, when plow- 
ing, travel two miles per hour, so we have 
78,920 square feet plowed in one hour, and 
a day’s work of ten hours gives us a grand 
total of 739,200 sq. ft. Next there are 
43,560 sq. ft. in one acre, and if we divide 
739,200 feet plowed in 10 hours, of actual 
work by the number 43,560 square sq. ft. to 
an acre, we find we have plowed 16.9, or 
say seventeen acres in a day; and they sug- 
gest it must be borne in mind that the first 
cost of engine and plow gang must be com- 
pared with the first cost of horses or mules, 
the plows drawn by them and the cost of 
keeping and feeding the animals, and, 
finally, the number of men necessary to do 
the plowing with teams, because the engine 
not only costs nothing when not in use, but 
ean be and is daily used for many other 
purposes. 

Messrs. Frick & Co. claim they are no 
longer dealing iu experiments, for as a re- 





Winter on the Farm. 

While the summer has its many beauties 
and comforts, it also has a multitude of 
cares calling for wearisome labor week after 
week, month after month; from the coming 
of the springtime until the harvest is all 
garnered and the doors are firmly shuty 
to shield the precious store from the destroy- 
ing elements. Summer is the season of es- 
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who hasan experience to give, either in the 
management of hie crops or stock, or any- 
thing pertaining to the interests of his fel- 
low farmers. The social meetings from 
house to house; the evening games at. the 
fireside with the children also tend to shake 
up and renew the system, to give new life 'to 
the body, and take the wrinkles out of the 


pecial care and labor to the husbandman, | face. 


and the winter should bea comparative time 
of rest. 


Music, both vocal and instrumental, in the 
home circle, when the family is gathered 





The watchful farmer finds but little; if 
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any, time when his cares are not numerous, 
but he may so completely master his position 
as to be enabled to let the physical nature 
rest and regain its wonted vigor. But little 
more should require his attention in winter 
than the care of the stock; this is a pleasant 
task, and one that pays well for close ob- 
servance, and brings heavy loss if neglected. 
This work should be so systematized that 
the flock master and herd keeper finds him- 
self at liberty between the hours of nine in 
the morning and four in the afternoon, and 
with the evenings to spend with his family 
or at some social gathering where matters of 
general interest may be discussed. 


We look upon it as being 4 positive sin for 
any man to make a slave of himself, taxing 
and wearing out his strength through ava- 
rice, and crippling and stultifying his mental 
faculties until he hardly represents the 
species to which he belongs. There is no 
economy, no gain and no comfort obtained 
in such a life unless it be in satisfying the 
cravings of a morbid nature. The man who 
thinks, is the man who finds the avenues that 
lead to fortune, and finds those most agree- 
able to travel. The self-made sluggard and 
the self-made slave should almost go hand in 
hand, so far as their moral worth is con- 
cerned, and the latter is no better than the 
the first, unless something of a credit may 
be drawn from a mistaken ambition. 

Now, we do not decry labor, for nothing 
is more noble, and our picture is for the be- 
ing who closes his ear against intelligence, 
and leaves all the propensities of his nature 
that makes man manly undeveloped, causing 
himself to be a serf and a blot upon the 
world of rational activity. 

As we before hinted, the summer has such 
a multiplicity of cares and pressing duties to 
be performed that the husbandman finds 
really but little time for amusement and 
thorough culture, but the winter may, and 





should be his season of rest, culture and 
mental enjoyment. A well conducted farm- 


sult of many trials and of 4 very careful er’s club opens up a wide field for vigorous 


cess. 


_ Study of the subject, their machine is a suc- thought, and through the interchange of ex- 


periences and ideas a profitable store of 


Joshua ‘Thomas & Bro., 58 Light street, ‘useful information may be gathered in. 
| Good agricultural papers do the same, for in 


are the agents in Baltimore. 


around the lamp, and the chilling blasts are 


whistling without, has an elevating influence 
that makes one better satisfied with life and 
firmer in purpose. If the parents cannot 
sing or play themselves, they should be none 
the less anxious to have their children learn. 
It is a false idea that an accomplishment in 
musical arts unfits a person for the more 
rugged pathways of life; music refines and 
elevates the same as a classical education, 
and because city belles and exquisities play 
the piano and do but little else—indeed, are 
fit for little else—is nothing more against 
the power, beauty and usefulness of music 
than it is against reading, because these 
worthless butterflies spend half their hours 
pouring over sensational novels. : 

Show us the farmer’s home where books, 
papers and music enliven the winter fireside, 
and we will show you one of the happiest 
spots on earth.— Selecled. 


Live Stock. 
Crossing on Merinos for Wool and Mutton, 


Following the lead of Mr. C. Hills, I ven- 
ture to offer a few remarks as to the best 
mode of crossing on Merinos for mutton 
sheep. I scareely think the Downs, any of 
them, would answer well, as they are not 
very large and they approach too near the 
Merino in denseness and fineness of fleece. 
I have used the Downs on Leicesters and 
their grades with advantage in producing 
finer wool for family use and also superior 
mutton ; but the sheep that pleased me most 
of all for general use was obtained by using 
a Cotswold ram on pure Southdown ewes. 
The result was a finely-formed sheep of ex- 
cellent quality of mutton, with dense, mod- 
erately long, crinkled wool, of great luster and 
fineness. The fleece of a lamb (accidentally 
killed by dogs in the fall) weighed, when well 
washed in warm water, 11} pounds. Now 
I feel confident that the Cotswold would 
cross equally as well on the Merino, giving 
the produce the size and aptitude to fatten 
desired for a mutton sheep, and produced a 
fleece of good, serviceable and‘ lustrous 
wool, which if produced in sufficient quan 
tity, would surely find 4 market for the man- 

















ufacture of certain classes of goods. The 
whole région interested should adopt one 
standard of crossing, so as to make the pro- 
duce of wool unitorm. It won't do for one 
county to use Down rams, another Cots- 
wolds, and still’ another Lincolns or Leices- 
ters, as a nondescript clip will result that 
buyers will not care to handie. Mr. J. Har- 
ris, of Rochester, used Cotswolds on Merinos 
with the very satisfactory results mentioned 
by Mr. Hills. 

Tf in a few generations the sheep get too 
coarse to suit the market, a cross back on 
Merino or a Southdown cross would do the 





work, and add to the quality of the mutton. 
I write from personal experience, having 
handled cross breed sheep for twenty-five 
years, bred simply for good mutton and 
wool for family use. But mind one rule, 
never use grade rams. If you do, you will 


“not. be able to name the progeny, they will 


be so various.—Oor. Breeder’s Gazettes. 





Lambs and Mutton for Market. 


The present time is one of general depres- 
sion in the price of wool, while lamb and mut- 
ton, as dressed meats for the city or country 
markets, bring a remunerating price to the 
producer. This is especially true of those 
near city markets in the Eastern and Middle 
States; and in favored localities the keeping 
of sheep and breeding of lambs for early mar- 
ket is very profitable. 

_ In view of the lew price of wool, there 
seems to be a desire on the part of many 
farmers to dispose of their flocks of sheep 
altogether. Having hac some experience in 
breeding and fattening sheep for their flesh, 
both as lambs for early market, and mutton 
for winter and spring market in Central 
New York, I will offer a few suggestions to 
flock-masters that I think it will be more for 
their interest to follow than to sell their 
flocks outright. 

In the first place, I would advise the sale 
of all the old ewes, and the retention of the 
best of the flock as breeders. Or if a new 
flock is to be started, then do not purchase 
any old decrepit ewes to breed from. Young, 
healthy ewes are the only ones that should 
be kept for breeding purposes, if a strong 
and healthy flock of sheep is desired, and no 
breeder should be content with any other, if 
he wishes to succeed in that business. Hav- 
ing secured his flock of ewes of the best he 
can obtain, the next step isthe ram most 
suitable for his purpose. If the purpose is to 
raise early lambs for market, some one of the 
mutton breeds, so-called, should be selected. 
Some branch of the Downs, Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Oxford, or South Down, will be 
very desirable for that purpose, though the 
Cotswold, Leicester or Lincoln may be pre- 
fered by others. Whichever breed is chosen, 
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the selection should be made of a young, 
strong, healthy animal. It is claimed that 
the male is one-half the herd or flock, con- 
sidcred with reference to breeding purposes. 
If that is so, and it certainly approximates 
to that, then the selection of the proper ram 
to be used for successful breeding purposes 
should be made with the greatest care, and 
when selected, he should be used with care, 
well fed and carefully handled. The lambs 
should also be fed by a careful, quiet person, 
80 that they will be tame, and thus attain 
their growth in the shortest possible time to 
fit them for market. 

If it is desired to build up a fine flock of 
sheep, a portion of the best ewe lambs should 
be selected yearly and kept for that purpose, 
and a certain portion of ewes that do not 
come up to the standard of excellence desired, 
should be drawn from the breeding flock 
and disposed of to the butcher as mutton. 

A flock that has been well selected and 
well cared for, should yield a profit for mut- 
ton and lambs for market alone, while the 
wool would be extra. The present depres- 
sion will not be likely to last long, if we 
may judge the future by the past. 

Having secured the breeding flock, it will 
soon be time to feed a little grain as grass 
fails, and as the storms of late fall and win- 
ter approach, protection from their inclem- 
ency should be given by all good shepherds, 


especially in Northern latitudes.—Oor. V. Y. 
E. 





Oxen and Mules. 

Fifty years ago the ox, even here in Penn- 
sylvania, was to be seen upon almost every 
farm. People plowed with them, did all 
their hauling with them, and with the ex- 
ception of a horse for driving, or perhaps 
two for going to the city markets, the horse 
had to take a back seat. After that date the 
horse began to supersede the ox to a certain 
extent, but more and more each year. Sub- 
sequently. the mule began to make its 
appearance and to steadily take the place of 
the horse, until it was believed that in a lit- 
tle while the only horse on a farm would be 
one kept for family driving. 

It must be admitted that the mule is a 
very strong animal, and will live and grew 
fat on food that a horse would succomb to 
and perhaps sicken on. He will live longer 
as well as work harder, and as a general 
thing his first cost is less than the first cost 
of a horse. They are bright and easily 
teught, and indeed will do many things that 
are quite incomprehensible to the horse. 
And as for the oxen, they are patient, strong, 
enduring and moderate feeders, and after 
they get on in years they can be fatted and 
sold for the shambles, and takes its rank 
among the best meat in the market. 

These arguments in behalf of the ox and 
the mule we have often read, and know of 
many people who have been convinced by 
them and procured for their farms one or 
both, and were well satisfied with them. 
Nevertheless, in time they had both disap- 
peared from perhaps neighboring estates, 
and the old, discarded horse has made its 
reappearance and taken their places. It is 
soon found out that the horse can do all that 
both the others can do in a general sense, 
and a great deal more in most other things; 
and where there is a general routine of work 
to be done, one thing that can do all or the 
most of them well enough, is better than a 
great number of things each well adapted to 
its particular purpose. And this is the case 
with the horse. 

A dozen years ago, we may repeat, the 
mule was in great favor, and it looked as if 
it was to supplant the horse almost entirely. 
But since then the horse has gradually but 
steadily regained its most favored position, 
and to the same extent the mule has been 
relegated tc its less conspicuous place. And 
a0 we believe it will continue to go on. 


The horse is altogether indispensable ; and 
however necessary or convenient it may be 
to use a team of mules for certain purposes, 
we regard it as quite out of the question 
that the time has yet come, or believe that 
it will ever come, when the horse can be set 
aside, and its services can be dispensed with 
for that of any other working animal.—Ger- 
man Telegraph. 


The Cow's Udder. 


The cow’s udder, with its teats, is not a 
mere vessel with pipes for outlets, but a 
mass of intricate ducts, which run together 
very much like those ofa sponge. The skin 
of the teat is turned back, and under it at 
the extremity, the fibrous tissue of which 
the sphincter muscle is formed. This muscle 
is a voluntary one, and subject to the cow’s 
will, by which she contracts it, and so closes 
the outlet of the teat and prevents the 
escape of the milk. It is (says Mr. Henry 
Stewart in the Rural New Yorker) by the 
contraction of this muscle, as well as by the 





contraction of the whole of the udder, that’ 


the cow holds up her milk when so disposed, 
and one may see, when a cow is thus en- 
gaged in thwarting the desires of the milker, 
how she will lift up the udder and contract 
it, and so draw together the sponge-like 
mass of duets and cause it to retain the milk. 

The structure of the teat may be thus ex- 
plained. In the centre are the lactiferous 
ducts which run into each other in precisely 
the same manner as the cells of a sponge; 
around these ducts and holding them, as it 
were, in place, is a fibrous tissue which is 
extremely elastic, which is a part of the 
fibrous structure of the udder. Around this 
mass of tissue and the connecting ducts 
which ramify through it, is a layer of gland- 
ular tissue which is the same as that of the 
udder. These glands are made up of vesicles 
clustered upon fine tabular ducts, like grapes 
upon their stalks, secreting the milk which 
flows through the fine ducts into the larger 
ducts, where the milk secreted from these 
glands meets the milk which flows down 
from the udder, so that the teat is really a 
part of the udder and does its part in pro- 
ducing milk, and is not a mere channel for 
its passage from the udder. A section of the 
udder, in fact, shows a very similar structure, 
in each of the glands or quarters, to that of 
the teat, and the teat really differs from the 
udder in its structure only at its extremity, 
where the real channel for the escape of the 
milk is very short and no longer than the 
thickness of the muscular covering. 

For these reasons one should be very cau- 
tious about interfering with the operation of 
the teat, and especially in trying to push 
anything in to it. At times it is necessary to 
do this, but quills and straws are extremely 
objectionable. But every one who owns & 
cow should have and keep a silver tube ex- 
pressly for this purpose, as he may never 
know the day when he will want to use it. 


Treatment of Garget. 


Treatment of inflammation of the udder 
and its sequels, of course, must be varied as 
the circumstances of the cuse may require. 
If slight in its attack, the administration of 
a purgative dose of salts, and bathing the 
parts with tepid water, will often be found 
sufficient for its removal; but in the more 
aggravated form a repetition of purgative 
medicine, such as equal- parts of Epsom 
salts and flour of sulphur, combined with a 
little ground ginger and carroway seeds. 
The udder should be more frequently bathed 
with tepid water, and if the bowels respond 
tardily to the medicine, or if at first they are 
constipated, which is generally the case, 
give frequent injections of soap suds or salt 
water per rectum. 

A poultice applied to the udder is of great 
service, but there is some difficulty in prop- 





erly adjusting it; probably one. of equal 


parts of flaxseed meal and bran, made into a 
soft paste with warm water, will be found 
to answer better than anything else. Febri- 
fuge medicine, such as nitrate of potassium, 
in doses of from two to four drachms, and 
tartarized antimony, from one-half drachm 
to one drachm, combined with a carmina- 
tive, may be given once or twice a day in a 
little thin gruel from a bottle, after the 
action of the purgative medicine. Should 
pus be discovered within any part of the 
gland, plunge the lancet in, and a free exit 
is immediately given to it. By allowing it 
to remain in until the abscess bursts by its 
own accord, it may become absorbed, and 
the whole system contaminated. 

The health of the animal generally contin- 
ues much impaired during and after the for- 
mation of pus, and this must be combatted 
by the daily administration of tonic medi- 
cines and the application of stimulating lini- 
ment to the udder, in order to keep up the 
tone of the system. If a still more formida- 
ble termination is suspected, namely, that of 
gangrene of the part, we must immediately 
suspend our febrifuge medicines, and com- 
menace with tonics and diffusable stimulants 
such as sweet spirits of nitre, tincture of 
opium, ginger and caroway seeds. The ani- 
mal must be supported by a liberal supply of 
nutritious food which is easy of digestion, 
such as steamed or cooked grain, together 
with sliced succulent roots. If the appetite 
be entirely gone, oatmeal gruel should be 
freely and frequently administered. 

After gangrene has taken place, it will in 
many cases be found best to let nature have 
her own time to cast off the dead portion. 
The sloughing process, however, is unques- 
tionably a very slow one in the bovine tribe; 
but it may be much assisted by occasionally 
stimulating the part with a liniment com- 
posed of equal parts of oil of turpentine, 
olive oil and liquor ammonia, and paying 
great attention to keep up the tone of the 
system of the suffering patient. After the 
sloughing has been completed, the healing 
process is equally tardy; but it will be great- 
ly assisted by applying to the wound, daily, 
equal parts of finely powdered alum and 
myrrh, after previous cleansing. 


In case of a portion of the udder or sphinc-. 


ter of the teat becoming scirrhous or “ cal- 
lous,” benefit may be derived by the contin- 
ued use of an ointment of iodide of potas- 
sium, mixed with mild ointment of mercury, 
say, in the proportion of one part of the 
former to eight parts of the latter, this being 
well rubbed on the affected part twice a day, 
at the same time administering internally, 
once or twice daily, iodide of potassium in 
doses of from one scruple to half a drachm, 
dissolved in sweetened water.— Zzchange. 





Hog Cholera. 


A farmer recently stated in the Sun that 
as the result of ten years’ observation he was 
convinced that the chief cause of the preval- 
ence of hog cholera was theinadequate supply 
of water in hot weather. Our hogs are sup- 
plied daily with plenty of spring water, yet 
we have lost scores of them during the past 
year, both in winter and summer. Possibly 
the withholding of water might aggravate 
the disease, but it is difficult to believe that 
neglect in watering had anything to do with 
the loss of so many fine hogs on the estates 
of Ex-Governor Hamilton and others. 

J. W. 


For Navicular or foot disease, get one 
ounce of white vitriol, pulverized fine; one 
ounce of alum, burn and pulverize fine 
Mix and sprinkle in the affected parts ; repeat 
for three mornings or until the humor is 
killed; then fill the frog with pine tar and 
pack with tow so as to keep dirt out; stand 
in clean stall. Give some good condition 
powder for the blood and digestive organs. 
— Western Rural. 











The Dairy. 
Brief Rules for Dairying. 


The following rules are copied from a 
pamphlet just issued by Dr. J. B. Marquis, of 
Norwich, N. Y., describing his process of 
butter and cheese making: 


BUTTER MAKING. 


1. Decide your line of dairying—butter or 
cheese, or both. 

2. Select your cows according to the line 
of dairying chosen. 

8. Test each cow separately, and reject all 
not suited to your line of dairying, or that 
fail in quality or quantity of milk. 

4. Feed liberally, have pure water always 
accessible, and keep a mixture of equal parts 
of salt, ashes and sulphur within reach of 
the cows. 

5. Be sure your stables are thoroughly 
ventilated, remove all droppings immediate- 
ly, and freely use absorbents and deodorizers 
—such as saw dust, dry earth or cut straw, 
never omitting a liberal use of plaster. 

6. Be scrupulously clean in every particu- 
lar, both in keeping the cows and in milking 
and handling mi,k. 

7. By all means, avoid exposure of the 
milk to the hot sun and to foul air. 

8. Air and cool your milk as fast as possi- 
ble down to at least 70 degrees if you carry 
it any distance to a factory or creamery. 
Do the same if you make it into cheese at 
home, though you need not go below 80 
degrees, if made up immediately. 

9. When milk is kept over night to be 
carried to a factory, the temperature should 
be reduced as low as 60 degrees. 

10. If milk is set at home for cream, the 
sooner it can be set after milking and the 
higher the temperature the better, as cream 
rises best and almost wholly while the tem- 
perature is falling. 

11. Never reduce the temperature below 
40 degrees, as a lower temperature has a ten- 
dency to chill the product and injure its 
keeping quality, and it expands the water, 
rendering its relatively greater density less 
instead of decreasing it. To go 5 degrees 
below 40 degrees would have practically the 
same effect as raising the temperature 5 de- 
grees, and to that extent retard the r‘sing of 
the cream. 

12. Skim as soon as the cream is all up, or 
so much of it as you wish to take from the 
milk. 

13. Keep your cream, if not churned im- 
mediately, at a temperature of 64 degrees or 
below, but not below 40 degrees. 

14. Churn at such a temperature between 
55 and 64 degrees, as .experienee shows you 
is best. Conditions vary the temperature 
for churning. 

15. Stop the churning when the butter is 
in granules about the size of wheat kernels. 

16. Draw off the buttermilk and wash in 
clean water before gathering the butter, 
until the water runs clear. If one washing 
is in brine, it is all the better, as brine coagu- 
lates the cheesy matter, which dissolves and 
is then washed out. 

17, Salt to suit customers, using none but 
refined salt made for dairy purposes. The 
best American salt is as good as any. 

18. Put up in such packages as are de- 
manded by your market. If for long keep- 
ing, pack in firkins, set in a cool, sweet place, 
and keep the butter covered with brine. 


CHEESE MAKING. 


19. Milk for cheese making—whether 
whole or partly skimmed—should be perfect- 
ly sweet. 

20. Set your milk at a temperature of 84 
degrees or above. Rennet is most active at 
98 degrees, or blood heat, above which tem- 
perature should not be much raised. A tem- 
perature of 140 degrees will kill the rennet. 

21. Add rennet enough to make a firm 
curd in 30 minutes or an hour. 
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22. Cut this curd as soon as it can possi- 
bly be done without vaste, and cut fine and 
finish at once. 

28. Keep the temperature as evenly at 88 
degrees as possible, until the curd is fit to 
dip and salt. Chedder or cook in the whey, 
as preferred. 

24. Practice alone can teach when to dip, 
something depending on whether a soft or 
firm cheese be desired. 

25. The cheesing process depends a good 
deal on the relative per cent. of water to 
caseine. If there is too little water the 
cheese will cure slowly and be dry, crumby 
and have little flavor. If there is too much 
water, destructive fermentation will set in 
and the cheese rapidly decay, if it does not 
sour and leak. 

26. An even temperature is indispensible 
for curing—as low as 65 to 70 degrees for 
whole milk cheese, and as high as 75 to 80 
degrees for skimmed—according to the de- 
gree of richness. 


CLEANLINESS. 


27. It is not possible to be too particular 
about cleanliness. But cleanliness, Governor 
Seymour says, is a comparative term, and 
what is clean to one is dirty to another. 

28. Carefully brush the cow’s udder ; if it 
is befuuled, wipe it before milking. 

29. Keep all hairs and loose dirt out of the 
milk, that no filth may dissolve in it. No 
strainer can take out what is dissolved. 

30. Use a fine, soft cloth strainer besides 
the wire strainer. 

81. Keep your milk away from all contact 
with foul or disagreeable odors, as the fats 
absorb all odors and impart them to the 
product. 

82. Wash in tepid water every dish, im- 
plement or utensil that comes in contact 
with milk or its products. Then scald in 
boiling water or with steam, after which 
rinse thoroughly in cold water and expose 
them to pure air (and sunshine if possible) 
until needed for use. 


Winter Treatment of Milch Cows. 


The aim in the treatment of milch cows 
in the winter, should be to continue the con- 
ditions of summer as nearly as possible. 
This requires comfortable quarters, not only 
against the inclemency of the weather, but 
in all else that relates to the well being of 
the cows—such as warm stables, but not too 
warm; ventilation, to control temperature 
and admit fresh air, but not directly on the 
animals; floor well littered with fine vege- 
table material, to absorb fluids and odors, 
aided by plaster, thus securing a clean, dry, 
soft bed to lie and stand on ; carding; plenty 
of good water, conveniently obtained ; occa- 
sional out door airing and exercise, without 
rash exposure to cold and wet, getting as 
much sunlight as possible and avoiding great 
changes of temperature; kind treatment, 
making the cow feel at home. Give food to 
meet her requirements; if in calf, let the 
nitrogenous element be well represented, and 
let the feed be largely ofa succulent character, 
to keep in line with the summer diet, such as 
roots or ensilage, with early-cut clover well 
cured. Feed early and late, and afew times 
during the day, keeping the cow mostly em- 
ployed with slight feeds between the two 
principal rations, the night serving for rest. 
Begin the winter feed early, in order to avoid 
exposure to inclement weather, and to realize 
a late fall and early winter harvest of butter, 
for which a superior price is obtained. 

It is a great fault with many farmers to 
allow their cows the range of the farm, thus 
getiing more exercise than is good for a milch 
cow, trampling the fields and making muddy 
paths, while the frost-bitten food that they 
pick is of reduced benefit, and leaves the 
fields bare and exposed to the winter’s se- 
verity. Itis an error to suppose that late 
grass, frost-bitten and bleached, is of more 
value as feed than for protection and plant 





food. Leaving the grass unfed is in “effet. 
green manuring without the expense of turn- 
it under. 

By thus favoring our fields, we at the same 
time favor our cows also. By putting them 
up early requires attention, but pays well, as 
now the time can be well afforded, and the 
cows are continued in good condition with- 
out break, yielding a continued liberal sup- 
ply of milk. All rash changes in feed and 
in treatment should be avoided, and above, 
all, do not intermit the kindness in the least, 
without which a milch cow will never do 
her best. There is nothing new in all this, 
which makes it so much the better, as it has 
the experience of the most successful dairy- 
men, yielding the largest quantity of the best 
milk and an increased percentage of butter 
from it, besides benefiting the cows.—Cor. 
Country Gentlemen. 
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Working Butter. 


Butter should be “ worked” just enough 
to evenly distribute the salt throughit. If 
the churning is stopped while the butter is 
in the crummy or granular form, and it is 
then thoroughly washed in clean water or 
brine, there will be no necessity for working 
it to get out the buttermilk, as there will be 
none to remove. Butter that is spread out 
on a butter worker, or on any suitable plat- 
form, and pressed into thin sheets, and then 
folded upon itself three or four times as the 
salt is sprinkled on, will be very evenly 
salted. 

Butter that is unevenly salted will be 
streaky and marbled, because salt butter has 
a deeper color than unsalted. If a mass of 
butter is worked in a bowl or worker so 
smal! that the butter cannot be spread out 
into thin sheets, it is possible to paddle it 
over a long while without getting the salt 
into every part. Butter that is gathered in 
the churn before the buttermilk is drawn off, 
may be worked to advantage for the pur- 
pose of squeezing out the milk that should 
not have been allowed to be shut into it, but 
such a process requires hard work, while at 
the same time it injures the quality of the 
butter. It is the milk in butter that first 
causes it to change from good to bad. 

Mr. L. B. Arnold, in a recent conversa- 
tion, told us that he had fully solved the 
problem of how to keep butter sweet for 
an indefinite period, by taking it from the 
churn in the granular form, and after rins- 
ing it sufficiently in water or brine, packing 
it in firkins of strong brine without any 
working whatever. We ate butter at his 
table, that was free from the first suspicion 
of rancidity, that had been made many 
months, and kept in brine in the granular 
form till a little while before being wanted 
for use. He related a remarkable instance 
of a lot of butter taking the first premium 
at a public exhibition two years in succes- 
sion, which was certainly a very severe test 
when shown against new butter of high 
quality. We must learn to work our butter 
less, but have it more free from buttermilk. 
—WN. H. Farmer. 
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Some Requisites of | of a Butter Dairy. 


The following hints ts are condensed from an 
extended article on this subject in the New 
York Tribune, written by Mr. Richard Good- 
man, Jr.: 

Remove pails from stable as soon as filled, 
or place beyond the reach of stable odors 
and dust. Never use the froth to moisten 
the men’s hands or the cat’s tongue. Keep 
the milkers—with their dirty boots covered 
with liquids and solids from the bare floor, 
and their clothes with cow hair, scurf and 
dust of dry cow manure—out of the milk 
room. Milk roomsin New England, New 
York and thé West must be above ground, 
as the best cream cannot be raised below 
ground. Build of wood, lath and plaster, 








securing one or two good air spaces by back 











ding midway between the itt boards and 
the lath. 

Cracks in floors—whether of wood, brick 
or stone—are apt to accumulate no end of | that 
decaying matter. Cracks in walls or ceilings 
may cause currents of air, bringing dampness 
or mold, dust or mustiness from cellar or 
garret, or sundry smells from other parts of 
the house. The outdoor air should not be 
poisoned by ground slops, cesspool, privy, 
hog pen, hen house or stable odors. 

Keep utensils clean—tin washed and 
sunned, wood washed and aired. Wash tin 
first in cold water, then in warm water, 
then with boiling water and soap, then with 
cold water again. For wooden ware use hot 
then cold water in preparing for use; the 
reverse of this in cleaning them—without 
soap. Usecastile or odorless olivesoap,and not 
yellow, grocery, ur half-made soft soap. Use 
tough linen towels for drying utensils. Keep 
salt where it cannot absorb odors, and guard 


-against bitterness, lumps or pan scales. Keep 


the butter color free from mold or must, and 
refrigerators clean with us little washing as 
possibile. 

Set Jersey milk in shallow open pans at 
60° temperature to obtain firm; waxy grain, 
and sweet nutty flavor. Skim at thirty-six, 
twenty-four or twelve hours according to 
temperature. Better butter is produced by 
open, shallow setting at 60° temperature, 
even with milk of native cows; and better 
even than with centrifugal separator. 

Setting milk, ripening cream, and churn- 
ing and working butter should all be done 
in a temperature as near 60° as possible, 
without variation from the time milk is 
poured into pans until butter is put into 
ice-box. Use a churn which will permit 
the granulation, washing and half the work- 
ing before it is taken out into the butter 
worker. Many a churn will spoil the grain 
of butter quite as quickly as most patent 
workers. Butter made after these rules will 
bring 50 to 75.cents per pound. 


Poultry Yard. 
Poultry Exhibition. 


The Baltimore Poultry and Pigeon Club 
will hold their next annual show in this city, 
January 18th to 17th, 1885, at Oratorio Hall. 
There is at present every indication of hav- 
ing a good display, as there are now bred in 
Virginia and Maryland as fine poultry as in 
any portion of the country. Premium Lists 
can be had by addressing the Secretary, 
T. W. Hooper, 36 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. 


Early Eggs and Chickens. 


The first object of every poultry keeper 
who wishes to succeed in his business is to 
have his produce ready for market when the 
commodity is scarce, since of course he can 
secure a much higher price then than at any 
other time. Wherever there is a large and 
permanent population customers can always 
be found for really fresh eggs and plump, 
well-fed chickens at the best price. 

A very frequent complaint among poultry 
keepers is that they can get any number of 
eggs at the time. when they are plentiful, 
and therefore cheap, but when eggs are 
scarce they get few or none. What is 
wanted is to keep only those birds known 
as prolific layers, such as Leghorns, Minor- 
cas, Houdans, Black Hamburgs, Langshans, 
or Plymouth Rocks. The matterof housing 
and feeding should also have the greatest 
attention. Thereare many people who have 
the right kinds of birds and who house and 
feed them well, and yet who cannot obtain 
eggs very early in the year, and of course 
cannot have early chickens, the entire cause 
being that their birds are too late. Birds 
above two years old do not commence lay- 











ing until the end of February or the begin- 


ning of March, no matter how good layers 
they may be, and if only these be used then 
neither early eggs nor chickens can be ex- 


To obtain early eggs, only young birds, 

is, pullets of the first or second year, 
must be used. Birds of the various breeds 
named above, if hatched in March and 
April, will begin to lay at latest in Sentem- 
ber, October or November, anc will con- 
tinue to do so right through the winter. At 
first the eggs will be sma)!, but will gradually 
improve in this respect, and pullets of the 
previous year will, if well housed, begin to 
lay about December, and their eggs will be 
lerge and well formed. Under careful 
management it is not very difficult to obtain 
a constant supply of eggs. 


It. is of no use expecting that May or 
June-hatched birds will commence to lay 
much before the spring. They may do so 
if the autumn and early winter are very 
favorable. January and February-hatched 
birds are too early to be used as layers, and 
do not, as a rule, answer for this purpose, as 
they begin about August, fall into a moult 
a little later on, and are very uncertain in 
their produce during the winter. For eggs, 
therefore, birds hatched in March and April, 
and not more than two years old, are prefer- 
able. In a well-arranged yard, half the 
stock of layers will be bred each year and 
half will be killed annually. 


Those who wish to have early chickens 
must follow the same rule. The hens 
should be mated together early in November 
for the earliest hatches, and later in the 
month all those not required so soon. By 
using pullets of the first year for the former 
and those twelve months older for the latter, 
with young and vigorous cockerels, fertile — 
eggs may be expected within a few days of 
birds being mated, and thus a succession of 
chickens produced to be ready at the time 
when they are scarce and dear. Of course 
the number of pullets to each cockerel must 
be regulated, and should not exceed half a 
dozen at the outside, and that number only 
for the most vigorous breeds. The birds 
will require to be housed comfortably and 
fed well, and in winter time the eggs should 
be gathered as soon after they are laid as is 
convenient, for they are apt to get frosted in 
the nest during severe weather. 

Undoubtedly there are some who wili ob- 
ject to this plan of using pullets for breed- 
ing purposes. Chickens, they say, bred 
from miniature birds never do very well, 
aad this objection is perfectly correct so far 
as ordinary fowls are concerned, as doing 
this weakens and reduces the size of any 
race of fowls. 

For: birds that it is intended to rear to 
maturity, we do not like breeding from 
pullets of the first year, and therefore would 
always breed the laying fowls from birds of 
the second year, and also those to lay the 
eggs from which the early chicks are ex- 
pected. This simply means that if last 
spring we bred some laying pullets, and 
also some specially suitable for table fowls, 
from two-year-old hens, we would use the 
former to produce eggs for sale and the 
latter to produce eggs from which we would 
hatch the chickens for early killing, as the 
latter are not intended to be reared, the 
breeding from immatured birds can do little 
or no harm, and this is the only way by 
which very early chickens can be obtained. 
It is not natural for fowls to breed until 
March or April, when pullets are about 
twelve months old, so that-if we break 
through the rules of nature we must be pre- 
pared to spend care and trouble in order to 
obtain what we require—Oor. American 
Cultivator. 
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Durine the last ten years the United 
States has imported eggs to the value of 








$15,400,938. 
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A Successful Poultry Woman. 


Mrs. B., one of our subscribers “over in 
Jersey,” has a locai reputation as a success- 
ful chicken raiser. It is currently reported 
that by the profits from her fowls she lifted 
the heavier end of the mortgage on their 
farm, and that the yearly profit on the poul- 
try crop exceeds that of all the other crops 
combined. In justice to her husband, it must 
be said he has a good farm and is a good 
farmer. 

Our friend makes a specialty of raising 
early chickens, crosses of Cochins and Brah- 
mas being used for the purpose. She is now 
paying more attention to egg production, 
having after some experiments concluded 
that there is profit in eggs, and that the busi- 
ness is less laborious than the raising of 
broilers. Hereafter she will combine egg- 
production with raising poultry for market. 
From a trial of different breeds and their 
crosses, she has concluded that the Plymouth 
Rocks are quite as good as any, if not a little 
better than any of the other breeds, for her 
purpose. 

The usual plan of operation with Mrs. B., 
as with other farmers’ wives in her vicinity, 
is to get as many chickens out during the 
first three months of the year as possible. 
The bulk of the crop is out of the shell by 
the last of March. These chicks are sold 
when they are from 10 to 15 weeks old, and 
always command good prices. The outside 
figures paid by dealers last spring was 65 
cents per pound. But prices ranged from 45 
to 55 cents for several weeks. 

These early birds are all marketed, and 
those hatched in April and May are reserved 
for breeding the following season. Hatching 
is continued up to September, but it is the 
_ early hatched broods that count in the profit 

column. The August and September broods 
pass as winter chickens and sell for fancy 
prices along in February and March before 
the broilers come into market. 

Mrs. B. raises now about 1,000 head yearly ; 
formerly she exceeded this number. Early 
in July she had 600 ef all stages of growth, 
and many hens sitting. The early broods 
had ali been turned into cash, as also a large 
proportion of her hens. For the chicks she 
obtained from 45 to 65 cents per pound, and 
for the hens 25 centsper pound. In addition 
to chickens she had over 100 Pekin ducks, 
75 turkeys and a small flock of geese. 

The hatching is done mainly by hens, al- 
though Mrs. B. has an incubator and runs it 
occasionally, but is not successful in raising 
the chickens. She utilizes turkey hens when 
she can, and says she likes them as incuba- 
tors. From 10 to 20 common hens are set at 
a time in a house she has for the purpose. 
When the chickens are hatched they are di- 
vided among about half the number of hens 
and the whole lot are colonized in.a place 
apart from the older broods. They have un- 
limited range when the weather permits. 

In the morning the chicks are fed with a 
warm mess, consisting of corn meal, wet 
with milk. At other times they are supplied 
with cracked corn and wheat. Cracklings 
are also used, and a cheap grade of rice is 
sometimes bought and made into pudding. 
This pudding issweetened with brown sugar 
and fed to fattening chickens a few days 
before killing. 

In front of themain poultry house we saw 
a spot coyered with ashes and charcoal. 
Mrs. B. collects. pile of chips here and burns 
them by a smouldering ‘ire into charcoal, 
and the fowls have a constant supply before 
them. Ground oyster shells are also supplied 
freely. 

All yeung stock are killed off as soon as 
ready for market, with the exception of those 
needed for next year. Very few hens are 
kept after they are one year old and none 
after they have reached the age of 18 months. 

Great care is taken in feeding the pullets 
reserved for breeding, to induce them to lay 








early, so that they will furnish the necessary 
supply of eggs and be inclined to sit early. 

Mrs. B. is quite successful, as we said, and 
her method of operation is worthy of study. 
But like nearly all farmers’ wives, she is 
laboring too hard and contending with dif- 
ficulties that arise from poorly adapted build- 
ings—buildings that are totally inadequate to 
her scale of operations. 

Her husband, and the husbands of other 
hard-working wives, will please take a hint. 
—Farm Journal. 





Wintering Fowls. 


It must be borne in mind that the profit- 
able keeping of fowls in winter involves the 
following things : 

1, Crowding for sake of warmth, or keep- 
ing the temperature of their quarters at the 
proper warmth by artificial means. 

2. Constant attention as to regularity of 
food, cleanliness, pure warm water, plenty 
of road dust, sand, or coal ashes fora dust 
bath. 

8. A good supply of ground oyster shells, 
bene meal or cracked bones, with the addi- 
dition of some meat, cabbage and raw onions 
chopped fine, as often as once or twice a 
week. 

4. Careful selection of fowls; very early 
hatched pullets make good winter layers, 
year olds or hens that have come through 
the summer in vigorous condition; sickly 
fowls are worthless for winter. 

5. In feeding, twice a day is sufficient, and 
give them all they will eat at those times, re- 
moving the surplus; but if the hens are fed 
occasionally, or with one meal a day on un- 
shelled corn, give that to them in the morn- 
ing; picking the corn from the cob affords 
the hens needful exercise, and on that ac- 
count it is better for them than shelled corn. 

6. Even with following the above direc- 
tions, it is useless to think of carrying the 
fowls through the winter successfully if they 
are confined in dark close pens; they need 
sunlight and pure air; give them all the out- 
door range that the weather will permit ; and 
their pens should be kept scrupulously clean, 
by removing all excrements as regularly as 
from animals, keeping the floor of the pen 
under the roosts covered with road dust or 
fresh dirt. 

The above is given for the benefit of begin- 
ners and for those who are always complain- 
ing that their hens do not lay any in winter. 
There is no reason why eggs should not be 
as plenty in winter as in summer. Hens will 
lay nine months in the year if they are well 
cared for; and as our supply in winter 
always has been limited and the demand for 
fresh eggs is insatiable, there is but little 
danger of overdoing the matter. The time 
to begin is now, by preparing proper winter 
quarters, collecting green forage and all 
other needed requisites for the business, and 
selecting the best fowls at command. [If left 
to shift for themselves, fowls will be unlikely 
to yield much profit.— Farm and Home. 
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The Apiary. 
Wintering : Bees. 


The beginner especially is perplexed by 
various methods advocated by his neighbors, 
and is at a loss to know which to adopt; 
perhaps each of half a dozen ways seems to 
be equally successful. Doubtless they all 
embrace the same fundamental principle, 
though apparently quite different, If we 
know the sound, scientific and practically 
correct principle, and some of the simplest 
ways of carrying it out, we should easily 
decide which. of them is, for us, the. most 
convenient. 

To winter successfully, bees require—1st, 
sufficient stores; the right amount is 25 lbs. 
or over. 2d, to be kept dry; dry cold does 











not kill bees, but they will die if the mois- 
ture among them becomes frozen and re- 
mains so for a long enough time for them to 
starve. Damp chills bees, and brings on 
diarrhea (commonly called “ dysentery”) 
just as it does with higher animals. It also 
sours the honey, which itself causes disease, 
It checks the natural animal heat. If bees 
are dry they can cluster closely and keep 
warm; not so if damp. 2d, fresh air; this 
applies to all animals, and is well understood. 
4th, an even temperature. If bees are 
warm they will spread their cluster, and 
when cold will contract it again, and so on. 
This requires much motion; honey must be 
eaten to supply the extra animal waste thus 
caused. This is not only expensive, but is a 
fruitful source of disease, as the bees after 
consuming such large quantities-of honey 
are unable, on account of the cold, to fiy and 
free their over loaded bowels, thus produc- 
ing dysentery in perhaps five cases out of 
six. The motion causes the generation of 
more or less moisture, which may be con- 
densed before it has time to escape and 
freeze about them. 5th, warmth. This 
sours much honey, since the bees do not 
need to eat to keep up animal heat if they 
are sufficiently warm without it. If they 
have required heat surrounding them they 
can move freely from comb to comb for food, 
and be in no danger of starving; while if 
cold, may be confined upon a set of combs 
for some time after the honey they contained 
is used. If warm enough they will com- 
mence breeding early, and the brood will 
not be chilled; the colony will be strong at 
honey flow. On the other hand, if too 
warm they will consume too much huney, 
fly before they should and be lost; and will 
breed too early and too fast,and much of 
this breed will be chilled in the spring. The 
proper temperature for the surrounding air 
is 40° to 45° Fahrenheit. 

All these requirements may be fully met by 
acting upon the following principle. viz :— 
Draw cff superfluous moisture; ventilate; 
keep the proper temperature. 

The more nearly this principle can be 
carried out the better will be our success. I 
give the four most approved ways, and pre- 
fer them in the order named :—In the bee 
house, in the cellar, in the packed clamp, in 
the packed hive. 3 

Tue Bes Hovse.—As those who have a 
bee house are sufficiently posted, and as it is 
too late to build one for this winter, I will 
not describe it now. 

Tue CeLtuarn.—This must be dry, and 
should be so arranged as te be easily venti- 
lated, and so that the temperature may be 
kept about 40° to 45° Fahr. from the middle 
of November till the middle of April. The 
bees should be kept on their summer stands 
cushioned down, and have a small entrance 
to their hive till they have clustered for 
winter and all chance of very warm weather 
is over. Choose a sunshiny day to “carry 
in.” Mark each hive to match its own stand 
so that it may be put into its own place 
when brought out again; remove the cover 
and replace the cushion by a thin factory 
cotton quilt, which will allow of the escape 
of the moisture through it. Between the 
frame and quilt have two or three corn cobs 
or pieces of stick to form passages for the 
bees over the combs. Open the entrance 
wide, or if the bottom board is loose, re- 
move it (this is much the better plan) for 
ventilation. Place the hive upon racks 
made of two 2x4 scantlings set across the 
cellar a foot above the floor, and so spaced 
that one will come near the front and the 
other near the back of the hive. If other 
racks are required let them be sufficiently 
high to allow a hive te be conveniently 
placed upon the one below. Space the 
hives upon the racks so that one may be 
removed without disturbing others. Re- 
gulate the temperature of your cellar care- 
fully. 





Tue Crame.—This is merely a long box 
with slanting top to shed the rain. It may 
be made any length to suit convenience, and 
should be large enough to allow a space of 
six inches below, before, behind, and at each 
end of the row of hives within it, these 
having between them aspace of two inches ; 
above the space should be eight inches at 
its shallowest point. The hives should al] 
face the same way; I prefer the south. A 
covered passage from the hive entrance to 
the outside of the clamp should be con- 
structed, half an inch high by the width of 
the entrance itself. A board should be 
arranged to break the wind and prevent the 
sun shining full upon the opening. 

To clamp the bees, commence at once, and 
move them a little each day towards where 
they are to be wintered; when in position 
leave them undisturbed two or three days, 
so that they may mark their position well. 
Then put them into the box and pack all but 
the space above with straw chaff or saw- 
dust (sawdust is best if it can be obtained 
cheaply, but must be dry). Remove upper 
and half stories and cover, leaving only the 
cushions on; put the roof on the clamp. 
After the bees have clustered for winter, 
carefully remove cushion, and arrange the 
frames so that the cluster is all at one side, 
or front end, of the hive. Place corncobs 
or sticks across the frames, then a light 
factory cotton quilt, and then fill up with 
dry straw to absorb the moisture. Leave 
entrance full width for ventilation. 

Tax Packep Hrve.—In this srrange the 
cluster as in the clamp, and use the passages 
over the frames. Use cushion instead of 
quilt and straw, and protect entrance from 
sun and wind.— Farmer's Advocate. 


Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Planting, when the weather will permit, 
will still be in order during this month, and in 
fact all through the winter when the weather 
is mild and soil in condition ; the fine weather 
during the first Lalf of November afforded 
good opportunity for tree planting; though 
the soil was dry, this does not matter so 
much for fall planting as for spring, for the 
plain reason that trees are in the main, in a 
condition of rest, and remaining so for some 
months after planting, moisture is not so in- 
dispensably necessary as when growth follows 
soon after the removal or planting of trees. 

The “ boom ” in the peach tree trade is far 
beyond anything of the kind I have hereto- 
fore known, a genuine mania or craze for 
peach trees seems to have spread over the 
entire “ Sho’” ; the contagion even leaping 
the Chesapeake and disturbing the peaceful 
dreams of Wertern Shore conservatism in 
fruit-growing, leaving scores of its victims 
in mental distrees because there are no more 
trees to be bad for planting. Unless one 
should have a temperature bordering on a 
genuine northwestern norther, it is reason- 
able to presume that in the next decade there 
will be a “bottom” to repair before big prices 
for peaches will be obtained. There is, how- 
ever, one consoling feature in this matter 
and that is, that Pree trade cannot affect 
peach-growers, as politicians say it will ether 
things. 

Other fruits are not so wildly sought after 
as is the peach, yet the demand for apple 
trees, especially those of early summer va- 
rieties, is better then for years past. Pears, 
too, are in fair demand, even the worthless 
Kieffer is being planted pretty extensively ; 
this latter, though, is purely an artificial de- 
mand, based almost entirely upon the un- 
scrupulous representations of parties possess- 
ing large quantities of the trees of planting 
size. That the tree is blight proof, is only a 
loudly trumpeted up snare, and that the 
quality of the fruit is fine, is a delusion to be 
familiarized by the near future in a grievious 
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way to those who have invested largely in 
the fraud. 

Plums of the American type are rapidly 
becoming more popular, and while merito- 
rious new varieties are being brought to the 
front, the same style of scheming to palm off 
worthless kinds, at big prices, is noticeable 
here as with other fruits. That Western sa- 
vant who discovered that the “ Wildgoose” is 
pistilate, should have a monument of mud 
erected in honor of the results of his wise 
investigations and experiments. 

To sum up briefly, in new plantations of 
either trees or plants, it is unwise and unsafe 
to discard the standard and well-tested va- 
rieties, such as have proven themselves by 
extended trial, to be profitable, for the new 
and untried kinds, no matter how hard they 
are “blowed,” or how pretty they look on 
paper. Plant sparingly of novelties, and 
avoid frequent disappointment and loss. I 
write this from experience—not a particle of 
theory about it—every spring for the last ten 
years I have had worthless “novelties” to 
regraft—vines and plants to replace. This, 
however, is a legitimate part of a nursery- 
man’s business, because he should by all 
means be informed as to the merits and de- 
merits of everything in his line of trade, so 
that when a customer, blinded by high col- 
ored advertisements, comes to him and asks 
for these “immensely profitable” (!!) fruits, 
he can give his patron the exact facts. 

J. W. Kerr. 





Sidon Grsden—Bicenbon, 


This is the third month in succession in 
which I have had occasion to notice the pro- 
tracted drouth. I will merely say that it 
still prevails. We have had sufficient rain 
to enable us to plow a little, but not enough 
to start the seeds sown on the upturned soil 

As but little gardening could be done un- 
der the circumstances, it has been an unusu- 
ally favorable time for making improve- 
ments. My entire force found work for three. 
weeks or more doing extra work outside the 
garden. 

The weather is very favorable for the ripen- 
ing of the wood of all kinds of small fruits. 
Strawberries have made no runners, but are 
husbanding their strength, so to speak, for a 
grand crop next summer. Having already 
declared their intentions in that respect it 
will be in order to give them some encour- 
agement in the shape of a good top-dressing 
of well rotted manure. In doing so I drove 
the cart right on to the plat, the injury done 
to a plant here and there being as nothing in 
comparison with the value of the time saved. 

Pruning is cold work if put off until cold 
weather sets in. Those who have much 
of it to do should not miss the opportunity 
to prune an hour or two every mild day. 
There is a touch of common sense in the old 
sartastic advice to ‘‘ prune whenever the 
knife is sharp,” for those who understand the 
business can prune certain things to advan- 
tage at almost any season. Gentlemen of 
leisure pinch and prune to good advantage at 
midsummer, but few of us can find time then 
unless it be with the indiscriminating hedge- 
shears. 

The intelligent and experienced pruner 
will slash away apparently as recklessly as 
the most ruthless tree-butcher, but not asin- 
gle cut is made without some good reason. 
Beginners, however, should be cautious; 
dexterity will come with experience. The 
subject is well explained in most books of 
horticulture and but little can be said here. 
It is always in order to remove dead wood 
and weak shoots; to keep plants symmetri- 
cal, by keeping rampant branches within 
bounds, and to thin judiciously. This in 
general; but specific plants require specific 
treatment. Most fruit trees, vines and bushes 
will overbear if not prevented in some way, 
and in most cases pruning back is the most 
simple and effective means that can be 





adopted. Overbearing one year means a 
meagre crop the next. Judicious pruning 
and pinching regulates crops, and he who is 
attentive to plants in these respects is not 
likely to forget the requirements of tillage, 
manure, etc., which are equally essential to 
success. 

If there is an opportunity to plow this 
month it should not be neglected. Such land 
can be re plowed with great ease in spring 
and many grubs will have been disturbed or 
destroyed. 

Ice-hooks should be got in order, shutes 
repaired and the wagon roads put in order. 

The garden should be well cleared up for 
appearance sake if nothing else. Remove 
and pile up bean poles—under cover if pos- 
sible. 

Vegetables are no longer safe in the open 
ground unless perhaps Parsnips and Salsify, 
and these should be dug up and pitted for 
convenience in being got when wanted dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Spring vegetables will be scarce, and those 
who have facilities for forcing and forward- 
ing will find something to occupy their minds 
even now. JoHN WATSON. 


Grape Rot. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Your correspondent “ R. 8. C.” from Har- 
man’s, Md., asks for information as to the 
cause of the “Grape Rot.” 

Has he ever observed about the time 
grapes are about as large as a green pea, a 
brown beetle nearly as large a June-bug, in- 
festing his vines? These bugs alight on the 
leaves, then crawl to the bunches and sting 
the fruit; and every grape they sting they 
ruin. You first see the effect in alittle black 
speck the size of the point of a pin on the 
grape; then it spreads over the fruit and 
prematurely turns it dark, and it finally 
rots. Sometimes only a few grapes on a 
bunch are stung ; sometimes nearly every one 
will be ruined. These bugs at the slightest 
touch will fall off the leaves to the ground, 
or they may fly off. They are very sluggish 
and easily captured. My remedy for the 
“ Grape Rot” is to catch and kill these bee- 
tles as soon as they appear among my grapes, 
and never to let them touch a bunch if! 
can prevent it. I suppose they puncture the 
fruit when depositing their eggs on it, and 
the larva use the young pulp for food, and 
thus destroy the grapes. I catch the rascals 
every night and morning as long as they put 
in an appearance, and burn them as 1 would 
a potato bug. 

If “R. 8..C.” will study the operations of 
these beetles I think he will find the cause 
of the “Grape Rot.” T. K. R. 

Talbot County, Md. 


— 


A Querist in a Fruit Garden. 

How can I best fill out vacancies in rasp- 
berry and strawberry rows caused by plants 
dying from the effects of drouth? 

With strawberries permit the plants that 
survive to make new plants, and take up 
the new plants with a mass of earth about 
the roots in September, and plant where 
vacancies occur. Or, better, train the run- 
ners into quart baskets or small pots, and 
transplant from these when well rooted. 
With black raspberries, layer the young 
canes as soon as long enough,and trans- 
plant these young plants next spring where 
vacancies occur, after the tips of young 
plants have grown an inch or two, leaving 
earth about the roots. With red raspberries 
fill vacancies now with green sucker plants 
that have sprung up about old plants on 
your place. Do not order green plants as 
they will not often endure shipment. Re- 
move the leaves on planting. 

Ts it necessary to remove blossoms from 
newly set strawberries ? 

If set early, and the weather continues 








moist, the plants may come through in good 
condition, bearing fruit the first season. 
But if a drouth occurs after planting, the 
plants might perish from the drain upon 
their vitality in attempting to produce fruit 
before becoming established. I have known 
plantations to be saved in such cases by re- 
moving every blossom and green berry. 

What is the best plan for carrying plants 
through a drouth ? . 

I never water them. As ordinarily done, 
watering is detrimental. I mulch each 
plant with mnck or sawdust, or in the field 
with loose fine earth. Even where the soil 
in the row has become hard this mulch of 
fine earth often save the plants through a 
long drouth, if the spaces between the rows 
are cultivalted frequently. 

When is the best time to head black rasp- 
berries and blackberries ? 

If you wish to grow without stakes (the 
approved method) pinch off the tips of 
young canes as soon as they get about two 
feet high. If you wait until the canes are 
four or five feet high and then cut off a foot 
or more, you check growth and lose some 
of the best buds. [ cut back the bearing 
canes of red raspberries, and shortening in 
side branches early in the Spring, securing 
more and better fruit than if the entire 
canes were left on and giving better oppor- 
tunity for the pickers to move about with- 
out breaking off the ripe berries. 

Is Summer pruning of the grape advisa- 
ble? 

Grape growers thin grapes by pruning on 
surplus buds and shoots and shortening in 
canes, allowing but three or four bunches 
to ezch cane, when the trellis is well 
covered. If left to itself the grapevine sets 
twice as many clusters as it can bring to 
perfection. If a large part of the elusters 
are removed early, those remaining will be 
much larger, will ripen earlier and be of 
better quality and the vitality of the vine be 


perpetuated. 

’ How long is it profitable to allow straw- 
berries, raspberries, etc., to grow on the 
same soil without renewing ? 

Some varieties run out much sooner than 
others. Ordinarily three years with straw- 
berries, five with blackberries and currants 
is the extent, though many are profitable 
much longer, and strawberries might con- 
tinue an existence for a lifetime. The bet- 
ter the culture, and the richer and better 
drained the soil, the longer the plant en- 
dures. Where land is very high-priced 
strawberries are only allowed to remain 
long enough to produce one crop. Where 
land is cheaper there is no limit to the in- 
genuity that may be applied to keeping the 
the beds renewed and productive year after 
year, keeping in view the fact that the 
young plants posses the most vigor. 

Are large fruits as profitable as small 
fruits? 

As arule they are not. Our small fruits 
seldom fail to give a crop, while the pears, 
apples, peaches and plums often have their 
barren years. But the trees require less 
attention than plants and vines, and we do 
not feel the loss of a crop so seriously from 
them. While engaged in the business one 
should desire to grow the large fruits as 
well as the small. 

Does fancy fruit growing pay ? 

No. If growing fruit as » business you 
must learn the cheapest method of produc- 
ing it. It pays to fertilize well, to give 
good culture, to offer in attractive style in 
market, and to raise the best varieties, but 
there is a limit to high culture, ad to every- 
thing connected with the business. Every 
man must be his own judge as to when he 
has reached this limit. Some men can 
grow fruit at half the cost of others. Some 
men can manufacture shoes for less than 
others. Good common sense carries a man 
a long way toward success in this country. 
—Oharles A. Green in N. Y. Tribune. 





: Preservation of Fruits. 

The first picking of apples is usually the 
best, and ought to be laid aside for winter 
use. The Second gathering—for apples are’ 
rarely twice hand picked—should be sorted 
out, the least injured ones laid aside and 
then preserved, and those most injured used 
atonce. When cider is made at home the 
same rules hold good. Work up those 
apples that look least likely to keep. The 
care needed for apples is doubly necessary 
for pears, as they are more juicy and less 
liable to resist the rough handling or an 
uneven temperature. When fruits are first 
gathered, they, as it is technically ex- 
pressed, sweat—that is, they exude their 
superabundant moisture. 1. If this mois- 
ture be carefully removed twice, and the 
fruis neatly wrapped in paper, then stored 
in an atmosphere that is uniform and mod- 
erate, it wil keep with ease far into the 
next year. li + also necessary from week 
to week to enter the fruit room, which 
should not be allowed to become too damp 
on any account, as damp speedily destroys 
vegetable matter, and look over the rows of 
fruit. This can be done by taking up a 
pear or apple here and there at regular 
intervals and examining its state, and then 
replacing it if all is found safe, rejecting it 
if it is found unsound. 

In harvesting small fruits, care must be 
had to collect thent in dry weather; other- 
wise they will require more sugar and more 
time in preserving, and likewise be less cer- 
tain to keep well. Still fruit—that is, 
apples, pears, pesches, nectarines and such 
like——bear to be preserved when only 
slightly pinked. Quinces ought to be 
canned or made into consistent preserves 
about one month after having been har- 
vested. The saccharine matter in the fruit 
is set by that time. 

The harvesting of nuts is a small matter, 
yet annually bushels of nuts are lost by 
storing them in a damp condition in frozen 
cellars or over-heated closets. In the nut- 
ting season, immediately after the slight 
frost, all nuts should be gathered, the husks 
removed and the nuts allowed to remain 
exposed to the open air, but under shelter 
from rains or severe frosts. About the first 
of December all nuts should be dry enough 
to store; they may then safely lie three 
inches deep on the floor of a well-ventilated 
garret. A cellar is worst possible place to 
store fruits in. As every cellar is below the 
surface, it is more or less damp, if not artifi- 
cially heated, and artificial heat is expensive, 
and dampness is strongly antagonistic to 
safe keeping of any vegetable matter. 

The best manner of keeping grapes fresh 
for winter use is that method pursued in 
Spain, namely: to pack the entire clusters 
in thick, open-mouthed stoneware jars, lay- 
ing dry, putting fresh, hard wood sawdust 
between them so thickly as to fill up all in- 
terstices ; then to place the jars in a cool and 
even atmosphere, excluding all light.—7ri~ 
bune and Farmer. 





Protecting Strawberries. © 

The great object in protecting strawber- 
ries or other plants during winter is not to 
prevent freezing, but rather to prevent thaw- 
ing during the warm days that often occur 
in February and March. Althongh protec- 
tion may be so applied that the plants will 
not freeze at all, there is great danger of 
smothering, as the activity of the plant will 
be kept up to a certain extent, and access of 
air prevented by the covering. The depth 
of mulching advisable, varies of course with 
the latitude and substance used, but three 
or four inches will usually suffice. Straw 
has been much employed, but a great ob- 
jection to it is that it often contains weed 
seeds which enter the soil and involve ad- 
ditional labor. Mr. C. A. Green after using 
straw says: “‘ We shall néver mulch bearing 
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beds of strawberries with straw again. 
Though # good winter protection, it cannot 
be made free from grain and weed seeds.” 
_ Rye or winter wheat straw is generally freer 

from seeds than any other. Leaves are also 
employed, and are excellent, but like many 

other good things “often flutter and ‘fly 
away,” unless light brush is used to hold 
them in place. According to E. P. Roe, 
light, strawy horse manvce, that has been 
piled up to heat and turned over once or 
twice, so that in its violent fermentation all 
grass seeds have been killed, is “ better than 
all.” The American Garden advises the use 
of freshly cut evergreen branches, which 
not only make an excellent covering, but 
serve as pea brush the following season. 

The planting of a few spruces or other 

similar trees for this purpose is recom- 

mended. 

The time of applying substances for win- 
ter protection varies of course with the lati- 
tude and season. Asa rule never apply un- 
til the ground has frozen hard. The inex- 
perinnced are apt tc put on too soon, for- 
getting that the object is not to prevent 
freezing. Generaily the last of November 
or first of December is the proper time.— 
Prairie Farmer. 


Raising Cabbage, Cauliflower and Lettuce 
Plants. 





Messrs. Hditors American Farmer : 
You will see by the enclosed (written about 
a month ago) that I pretty nearly agree with 
your correspondent, W. F’. Massey. 
Very truly, 
PetER HENDERSON. 
New York, November, 1884. 


The question is put to me many hundreds 
of times, every season, as to what is the best 
method to produce plants of Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, and Lettuce for early spring planting. 
Although we still grow several hundred 


thousands of fall sown plants annually, (which: 


are wintered over in cold frames) yet in- 
creased experience seems to show that plants 
grown in the manner below described, which 
we have practiced for the past three years, 
can be cheaper done, and at the same time 
can produce nearly as good plants as by the 
old method of wintering over in cold frames. 

For our latitude, we make our first sow- 
ing on February ist, in our greenhouses, 
where the temperature will average about 70 
degrees ; that is, about 60 degrees at night, 
and about 80 degrees during the day. Where 
there is not the convenienye of a greenhouse, 
a hot-bed will answer the same purpose. A 
hot bed, made with manure, about two feet 
deep, in s proper manner, produces just 
about the same temperature and general con- 
ditions as a well appointed greenhouse will. 
We find it more convenient to sow the seed in 
shallow boxes, which are made by cutting 
the ordinary soap boxes into three pieces, 
which gives us a depth of about two inches 
for soil in each box. We use any light rich 
soil for the purpose, sowing enough seed in 
each box to produce 1,000 or 1,500 plants, or 
if sown in the hot bed, without th® box, each 
8x6 foot sash should grow about 5,000 plants, 
but we find it more convenient to use the 
boxes than to sow in the soil, put direct on 
the bench of the greenhouse, or on the ma- 
nure of the hot-bed. The plants sown on 
February ist, in a temperature averaging 70 
degrees, will give plants fit to transplant in 
about three or four weeks. Wethen use the 
same shallow boxes, putting in the bottom 
of each about one inch of well rotted manure. 
Over that we place an inch of any ordinary 
rich light soil, smoothing it so as to have it 
as level as possible. In these boxes, which 
are 14x20 inches, we put an average of about 
150 plants. The boxes are then taken direct 
to the ordinary cold frames, which, however, 
have been protected with manure, as it 
would not do to put the boxes of tender 





Plants on a frozen surface. It is very easy 
to keep the frost out of these cold frames by 
putting on three or four inches of dry leaves 
or manure before the soil freezes up, and 
placing the sash on the frames two or three 
weeks before they are to be used. In this way 
they will keep perfectly free from frost, and 
can be used at any time during the winter. 
The boxes should be placed as close to each 
other in the cold frames as they will stand— 
about 8 boxes ‘ills a sash, thus holding about 
1,200 plants. If the sun is bright, it is well 
to shade them for a few days until they take 
root, but the most important point of all, is 
to cover the sashes up with straw mats at 
night so securely that no frost will reach 
them in the cold frames. For the past three 
years we have each season grown about half 
a million of Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Let- 
tuce plants in this way, and have had no 
trouble to keep them from freezing—by care- 
fully matting up—even when the thermome- 
ter has reached zero. 

Plants sown on ist of February are trans- 
planted into the boxes about the 1st of March, 
and are at once placed in the cold frames, and 
will be fine plants to transplant to the open 
ground any time after the ist of April, if 
they have been carefully attended to by 
watering, airing and protecting from frost. 
As I have before said, these dates refer par- 
ticularly to the vicinity of New York City, 
where we can plant out usually in the open 
ground all kinds of Cabbage, Cauliflower 
and Lettuce plants about April ist. If in 
districts where they cannot be planted out 
sooner than the middle of April, then the 
sowing should not be made before the 15th 
of February, and the process of transplant- 
ing, &c., gone through as before stated, so 
that the plants will be in condition to plant 
in the open ground by the 15th of April. If 
in sections where Cabbage cannot be planted 
in the open ground before the ist of May, 
then the sowing should be delayed until 
nearly the ist of March, and the process of 
transplanting in the frames the same. There 
are some sections in the Southern States of 
course where these directions would not 
apply, where the sowing would need to be 
done as early perhaps as the ist of Decem- 
ber; and as it takes about two months from 
time of sowing until they are fit to plant in 
the field—piants sown ist December in 
Southern States would be fit to set out by 
February ist. It will be understood that 
there would be no necessity for sowing in 
hot-bed or greenhouse in such a climate as 
Florida. The protection of glass in an or- 
dinary cold frame would give about the 
same average of temperature there in the 
winter months as we would have in the north 
by artificial heat. 

There is another and rather simpler process 
of raising Cabbage plants, that is by sowing 
the seed in the cold frames direct. This is 
done here usually about the 15th of February 
or ist of March, in as warm and sheltered a 
place as can be got for the frames. I saw one 
of my neighbors have a fine lot grown in 
that way last year. He had taken a crop of 
Lettuce out of his frames about the 15th of 
February, dug and raked the ground and 
sowed his Cabbage seed in rows at abcut five 
inches apart, sowing enough to give about 
1,500 plants under each 3x6 sash. He mat- 
ted carefully up, giving ventilation to the 
sashes whenever the weather would permit, 
and about the ist of April he had fine plants, 
fit to plant in open ground right from where 
they were sown, not quite so good, of course, 
as if they had been transplanted, but still 
much better than the ordinary hot-bed plants, 
which are generally too much drawn and 
too tender to stand cold weather until quite 
late in the season. If care is used to so 
cover up these cold frames when the plants 
have been transplanted in the boxes, or 
sown as described above, there is hardly a 
chance but that excellent plants will be pro- 
duced, as there is far less risk in the hand- 





ling of them than in the hot-bed. A very 
important point to always observe is to cover 
them so that the frost will not get to them. 
In some sections it might be necessary to use 
a light shutter placed over the sash, and then 
throw over them the heavy straw mats, at 
the same time covering up the alleys between 
the frames to the top of the board with dry 
leaves or ordinary stable manure, so as to 
prevent the frost striking through the boards 
into the plants. 
Jersey City Heights, December 1st, 1884. 





Too Many Varieties. 


We are often asked if this or that variety 
of fruit is suitable for a certain locality, and 
we are often unable to answer, for the variety 
inquired about may be comparatively new, 
and while promising well has not been tried 
under all circumstances. As the question 
in such circumstances is direct, the answer 
must be as direct as possible. If we were 
asked, what variety would be the best, it 
would be different. And this leads us to say 
that the muliiplication of varieties has not 
been an unmixed blessing by any means. 
We are quite willing to acknowledge the 
obligations we owe to those who have orig- 
inated meritorious varieties of fruit, and 
we are always willing to encourage effort in 
that direction, if the one who makes it is so 
situated that he can afford the expenses at- 
tending experiments. But we have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that as general fruit-growers 
our interests are not usually served by going 
outside of well known varieties. We believe 
that Western orchardists have mace a mis- 
take in cultivating too many varieties. In 
our eagerness to get the best, to get some- 
thing that was an improvement, we either 
got something that was not so good in quali- 
ty, or was not hardy in our climate. One is 
deeply impressed with the mistakes that we 
have made in this direction as he goes into 
the market to buy apples. We have appies 
of all kinds, sizes, colors, shapes and flavors, 
but unless special care is taken in the selec- 
tion, a good eating-apple will scarcely find 
its way into the house once a year. Some 
of our old varieties are vastly superior in 
quality to many of our new ones, and in 
other respects they are vastly superior. We 
have always urged our readers to set but few 
varieties, to find out what will do well in the 
locality in which they are wanted, and stick 
to them. Four or five varieties at most are 
quite sufficient for any orchard, and this is 
very old advice, often given without regard 
at all to the reasons that we have mentioned 
in this article. Many of our apple-growers 
cannot afford losses, if they can be prevented. 
Those who can, are not only at liberty to 
experiment, but they. may be properly en- 
couraged to do so. Of course, there are new 
varieties coming before us from time to time 
that may, and doubtless will, prove valuable, 
but let those test them who have the time 
and the money to doso. The great mass of 
people had better confine themselves to old 
and well known sorts.— Western Rural. 
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Manuring Fruit Trees. 

That fruit trees require a large amount of 
food is obvious. The tree itself takes from 
the soil much material. When a large tree 
is cut down or removed the ground where it 
stood is found to be ina very poor condition. 
Its former site is a bad place in which to 
plant another tree of the same or different 
species. The ground long occupied by an 
orchard under the ordinary management is 
generally found to be in very poor condition 
to produce ordinary field crops. It ought to 
be well manured or devoted to what is known 
as “ resting crops,” such as clover and grass, 
before it can produce good corn or small 
grain. The plant food taken from the soil 
to produce an annual crop of app!es is enor- 
mous. Single trees have been known to 





produce on an average twenty bushels per 
year for a long period. It is obvious that 
such trees have robbed the soil of most of its 
fertility for the entire distance traversed by 
their roots. If po new nutriment is afforded, 
the trees must cease to grow and step pro- 
ducing fruit. The trees cannot move in 
search of food as animals, birds, fishes and 
insects do. The food must be brought to 
them, or they will die of starvation or be- 
come victims of disease. 

While it is obvious that fruit trees must 
be fed, considerable judgment should be ex- 
ercised in the selection and application of it. 
Green, unfermented stable manures ought 
not to be employed. Stable manure, how 
ever, if thoroughly fermented, is excellent. 
It is improved by stirring it during one en- 
tire season, aud by forking it over two or 
three times. A compound formed of stable 
manure, forest leaves, muck and turf is also 
excellent. Ashes and air-slacked lime is also 
highly beneficial. Good results are often ob- 
tained by incorporating these fertilizers with 
the soil by means of a spading fork. When 
this is done the ground should be afterward 
tramped nearly as hard as it was before the 
manure was applied. Good results are ordi- 
narily obtained by applying the manure in 
the form of a top-dressing. Little labor is 
required to apply manure in this manner, 
and no injury is done to the roots of trees. 
The soluble portions of the manure are 
carried downward by every rain, and in 
time reach the soil that is occupied by the 
roots.—Jour. Agr. 
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Protecting Manure. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
protecting manures against rain, wind and 
the exhausting effects of the sun. Doubtless 
all these have an injurious influence upon 
the manure heap, and it is certainly true 
that without any moisture at all from rain, 
it will not be improved. However this may 
be, we are very certain that unlimited ex- 
posure to the weather will prove bighly in- 
jurious to the quality of the manure. A 
leading farmer told us some time ago that he 
regarded the complete exposure of the ma- 
nure heap through the winter and until it 
can be used in the spring, to damage it fifty 
per cent. In other words, one load of well- 
protected manure is worth two of the ex- 
posed. This seems almost incredible, but it 
may not be far from the truth. 

There is no question that a subject which 
so vitally concerns the farmer as this one of 
manure, and causes him to give eo much at- 
tention to it, possesses great merit. His 
straw is not to be sold because it is to be 
converted into manure. Stock is fed through 
the winter for the express purpose of accu- 
mulating manure. Articles that scarcely 
pay to send to the city are nevertheless 
hauled there in order that manure may be 
brought back as a return load; and yet the © 
whole of the manure gathered is frequently 
all the season exposed to the sun, wind and 
rain until it is greatly diminished in value— 
one-half according to the opinion of our ag- 
ricultural informant. The trouble is, that 
few really believe that exposed manure un- 
dergoes this serious loss. Hence, in ar- 
ranging farm buildings—and we know many 
that are so arranged—it will pay well to look 
as much to the preservation of the manure 
as of the hay or grass; and those whose 
buildings have no provision for this purpose, 
cannot spend twenty-five to fifty dollars 
better than in putting up a shed under 
which the manure heap may be protected 
against these adverse influences.—German- 


town Telegraph. 


Txa culture has been attracting consider- 
able attention in the Southern States, and 
several instances of comparative success 
have been given. 
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Ga" At the office of i, ~ AMERICAN FARMER 
are located the offices of the following 0: organize. 

tions, of each of which its proprietor, B. 
Sands, is secretary: 

Maryland Horticultural Society. 

Maryland Dairymen s Association. 

Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 

Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co. 
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The Farmer for 1885 


We trust our friends will begin promptly 
to renew their subscriptions, and to make 
up their clubs for the New Volume. We 
hope and expect in the coming year to not 
only keep the paper up to its usual standard, 
but to improve thereon. The prospectus 
will appear in our issue of December 15th. 





Tae AMERICAN COTSWOLD AssocIATION 
met, with many other associations of breeders, 
during the Fat Stock Show at Chicago. 
Edward B. Emory, of Maryland, was elected 
President, and George Harding, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, Secretary and Treasurer. 


= 


SALE or JERsEYs.—Attention is called to 
the advertisement of Mr. T. 8. Cooper’s sale 
of Jersey cattle to be held en the 18th in- 
stant, at New York. It will contain many 
attractive animals. 











Pou.try ror Prorrt.—Published by W. & 
R. Powis, Chicago. Cloth 50 cents, paper 
cover 25 cents. 

Upon examination we find this little work 
to be practical, and well worthy the careful 
consideration of those who are already, or 
intend to turn their attention to rearing 
poultry for profit. The many minor details 
essential to success are given in a plain 
matter-of-fact way, and as the author claims 
to have spent 30 years in the Poultry Yard, 
his information is more of a practical nature 
than theoretical. A chapter of “ Condensed 
Items of Interest” give many useful and ex- 
cellent hints and truths, that all beginners 
should know, and veteran breeders even 
may find something new also. 


The Grange. 
National Lecturer's Communication. 


Question—How can this, the closing 
month, be made most profitable to us as in- 
dividuals and as a Grange? 

Suggestions. —Individual profits and ad- 
vantages require individual efforts, and 
much of this is confined to home affairs. 
Give thought to what we have learned in the 
Grange concerning care and feed for stock. 
Much of the profits on all kinds of stock 
depends largely upon care and feed during 
the winter. Give them shelter, care and 
wholesome food. Young stock must be 
kept growing in winter as well as summer 
in order to obtain satisfactory profits when 
marketed. Pork should be brought to its 
growth and full value when one year old. 
Beef at twe and a half years’ old with 
proper care and feed can be marketed at 
these ages and bring larger profits on ex- 
penditures than if stinted while young and 
kept to an older age. 

This being one of the months of leisure, 
calculations should be made for repairs on 
farm buildings and fencing. Secure and 
handle the material during the winter 
months, so as not to interfere with summer 
work. Proper calculations made and car- 
ried into effect will increase next year’s pro- 
fits. 

As a Grange we must unite our efforts 
and influence in a co-operative way for all 
Grange work. Revive and build up our 
respective Granges during the winter 
months by such missionary work as will 
awaken the dormant and inactive members 
to useful work, and seek to interest non- 
member farmers and get them to realize the 
importance, necessity and advantages of 
farmers’ organization. 





The National Grange, 


We have received no ‘no fal accounts of the 
annual meeting of this body, at Nashville,"| 
Tenn., the attendance on which seems to 
have been about as full as usual. The 
Executive Committee in its report stated 
one hundred and twenty-seven new Granges 
had been organized within the past year, 
distributed over nearly all the States of the 
Union. Texas stood in the van with thirty- 
six, New York with eighteen, and so on 
down to one in Connecticut and one in 
Dakota Territory. 

Hundreds of dormant Granges have been 
revived within the past year; ninety-five in 
Texas and a proportionate number in thirty 
odd of the States. 

The financial condition of the Order was 
reported good, and prosperity seemed 
to be smiling generally upon the Order, 
North, South, East and West. 

The Executive Committee recommended 
that the National Grange meet but once in 
two years, and that it stop its perambula- 
tions annually over the country, and pur- 
chase a home at some point in which they 
could assemble. 

The views of the Committee were not sus- 
tained, the proposal for holding bi-ennual ses- 
sions being twice defeated by two votes. 

Some alterations in the Constitution were 
proposed, regulating membership in Pomona 
Granges,etc. The next session of the Grange 
will be held in Boston. 

THe MARYLAND StaTE GRANGE, as here- 
tofore noted, meets in annual session on 
Tuesday, December 9th, at 2.30 P. M., at the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, corner Charles and Saratoga streets, 
Baltimore. 








BALTIMORE CouNTY GRANGE holds its 
quarterly meeting on Tuesday, December 
2d, at 10.30 A.M.,in the hall of Patapsco 





Grange, on North Point Road. 
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-look to me., I think the porch is the best 


Home Department. 
A Lady on Home and Farm Topics. 


I was interested very much in an article 
in the last FARMER on “ Sunshine,” by Ceres, 
and agree with her. If there is one thing I 
hate, it is to see a house with the blinds all 
closed to keep the sun out of the house, and 
so fur I have found the inmates cold and 
selfish, and the houses have a cold and selfish 


part of the house during warm weather, and 
am on mine from morning until night. Itis 
sitting and dining room. 

I enjoy “ Recreations of a Country House- 
keeper,” and think more of the men want 
poor Marcus’ experience. I think if they had 
the little things to do day in and day out they 
would soon give up. I am not one bit of a 
women’s rights woman. Think if all would 
simply try to do their duty to each other and 
to God they would never find time to say 
the other had nothing to do. All must work 
in some way, and work will never hurt any 
one if they do not make themselves slaves 
toit. I have not one bit of patience with a 
woman that is always fussing at the men 
and will not trust them out of sight; nor 
with men finding fault with women. They 
receive cold comfort from me. 

The letter taken from the Ovuntry Gentle- 
man on “ Mixed Farming,” in Taz FarMER 
of October ist, amused me very much, and 
I wondered how many could make a living 
on raising potatoes, wheat and grass at the 
price wheat and potatoes are now. Eggs 
Have paid better than wheat. So far as my 
experience has been, I telieve in mixed farm- 
ing and have never made myself a drudge 
attending toit. If I use my brains as I ought, 
it all pays and can make on all; and from 
experience I know butter can be made from 
one cow more than 4 small family can use, 
and a cow that will not do that with proper 
attention must be a very poor one. The 
trouble is, there is too much of everything 
*| wasted. It is the little things wasted that 
keeps so many poor. They have an idea it 
is meanness to save trifles and never seem to 
think that life is made up of little things. If 
our Saviour while on earth commanded the 
fragments to be gathered up, why should 
not we do the same? I have found the most 
saving the most liberal when they were called 
on to give for some good purpose or aid others 
in need. Many will have to learn from bitter 
experience that it never pays to waste any- 
thing however trifling. The wasteful people 
generally manage to get more from others 
than they are entitled to, and the same with 
the careless that never do anything in a 
business-like manner. M. 8. 





Stained Floors. 


The popularity of stained floors goes on 
increasing. Nowhere are they more ap- 
preciated than in sleeping rooms, where 
sweetness and freshness are the main con- 
siderations. Just what is the best stain is a 
difficult question to decide. A writerina 
contemporary is of opinion that permangan- 
ate of potash is the best. It is much used 
in the navy, and is. very satisfactory in sit- 
ting-rooms and sleeping-rooms. As most 
people know, permanganate of potash not 
only stains, but purifies and disinfects the 
rooms which are stained. The mode of 
procedure is this: Procure a good quality 
of permanganate of potash, dissolve about 
an ounce and a half of the crystals in a 
gallon of boiling water—this will make quite 
a dark stain—use a stick to stir up the mix- 
ture; then with a painter’s flat brush lay on 
the stain, working the way of the grain of 
the wood quickly and boldly. A small 
brush is useful for corners and crevices, 
and a pair of heavy gloves should be 
worn while at work, as the permanganate 
stains very considerably. Salts of lemon, 


wood. Two or three layers of the oil are 
an improvement and firmly set the stain. 


pieces ; put it into a gallipot, and pour suffi- 
cient spirits of turpentine over it just to 
cover it. Set the pot in the oven or on the 
stove until the wax is thoroughly melted, 
then set it aside to get cold, when it should 
be of the consistency of pomatum, Put on 
the wax, not too.much of it, with a piece of 
flannel, and polish with a polishing brush or 
a big silk duster. 

This mode of treating floors is quite the 
best and most wholesome for. bed-reoms, 
which should be stained all over, under the 
beds and everywhere. They can be kept 
very clean and bright by a daily rubbing 
with the duster and a weekly application 
of beeswax and turpentine. Turpentine is 
cleansing, and floors so treated do not re- 
quire the weekly scrubbing which is so ob- 
jectionable in cold and wet weather. Some 
people object that these floors require so 
much labor; but after they are once well 
polished the labor is not more than scrub- 
bing floors and washing oilcloths, and they 
takeaway two-thirds of the terrors of house- 
cleaning. 

Those who like the more common var- 
nished floors should stain the floors as above ; 
but instead of linseed oil a coat of size 
should be laid on. This can be obtained at 
the paint-shops, and should be dissolved in 
boiling water to the consistency of thin 
gum, and then laid on with the brush evenly, 
and with the grain. When the size is per- 
fectly dry and hard, it can be varnished 
with one or two coats of copal or egg-shell 
flat varnish. These floors require to be 
dusted daily, and to have a little linseed oil 
rubbed in occasionally. These require less 
care than a waxed floor, but when they get 
shabby they are not so readily renovated. 
A flannel bag, in which the broom can be 
incased, is the best floor duster, and one 
most easily managed.-Oi#% and Colorman’s 
Journal. 
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Household Hints. 

SometHine Axsout Sours.—The JW. Y. 
World says: Of all soups the most common 
and susceptible to variations is one in which 
the stock is prepared of beef. The trouble 
with the average American-prepared meat 
soup is that it is too greasy and thick. 
German soups are often thick, but seldom 
greasy. Everything is liable to be ran across 
in a Scandinavian soup, from a small sardine 
to a raisin or a grain of allspice. But the 
delicious French soups are always clear. 

During cold weather the stock for beef 
soup can be kept on hand. At any season 
it should always be prepared the day before 
using. The shin is a good piece for this 
purpose. Have the bones well cracked and 
extract the marrow, whieh shorld be put in 
the soup. To each pound of lean beef 
allow one quart of water. Put the beef, 
bones and water into a close kettle and set 
it where it will heat gradually. Let it boil 
very slowly for six or seven hours. Look at 
it once in a while to see if the water is sink- 
ing too rapidly. Should this be the case, 
replenish it with boiling water, taking care, 
however, not to add too much of it. When 
it has boiled seven hours, set it away and let 
it stand closely covered till the next day. 
Almost an hour before it is wanted for din- 
ner take off the cake of fat which will be 
found on the surface of the stock; remove 











or the lemon juice, will, however, quickly 


the meat, which can be used for mince meat 
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or in making a nice salad with cold potatoes 
and onions, Set the stock over the fire and 
throw in a little salt to bring up the scum. 
When this has all been carefully removed, 
put in such vegetables as may be desired. 
If those are cut fine it is “ Julian” soup. If 
ycung cabbage, quartered and boiled, and 
young carrots and turnips are put in whole 
and dished up with the soup, with the addi- 
tion of toasted crasts, it isthe French family 
soup, accordigg to the taste. The vegeta- 
bles are better when cooked by themselves 
and added with their juices to the soup. 
The seasoning, too, is a matter of taste. 
Vermicelli or maccaroni which has been 
boiled tender can be added if desired. 

There is no more absurd notion in regard 
to soup making than the idea that all sorts 
of scraps can be thrown into a pot and 
made into a good soup. A skillful cook can 
create a good soup from chickea or turkey 
bones, but for meat soup only fresh and un- 
cooked meat must be used. 

Veal soup can be prepared in a similar 
manner to beef soup. It is unnecessary, 
however, to boil the meat the day before it 
is wanted. Three hours is sufficient length 
of time for it to be over the fire. The same 
proportion of meat and water are used as 
for the beef. Be careful to skim it close, and 
if not clear to strain it through a colander. 
If macaroni is used put a little butter in 
with it before adding to the soup. 

To make mutton or lamb broth allow, as 
for the preceding soups, a quart of water to 
a pound of meat. Boil it for two hours 
slowly. Add half a teacupful of cooked 
rice at the expiration of this time to the 
boiling soup. Cook one hour longer, stirring 
frequently to keep the rice from settling to 
the bottom. Beat an egg to a froth and stir 
into a cup of milk into which has been rub- 
bed a tablespoonful of flour. Mix this a 
little at a time with some of the scalding 
liquor until the egg is cooked so that it will 
not curdle the soup. Take out the meat and 
put the and milk into the pot. Season 
with pepper, salt and such herbs as desired. 

The moet common of vegetable soups is 
bean soup. Any kind will do, although the 
best are the French beans. Soak a quart 
of them over night in lukewarm water. 
Put them over the fire next morning with 
one gallon of cold water. Boil for three or 
four hours. Add celery, onions if desired, 
and one or two thinly sliced potatoes. Sim- 
mer until the vegetables are done. Caraway 
or dill seed is a good addition to the season- 
ing of bean soup. 

Split-pea soup can be made in the same 
way as bean soup, except that it reqnires 
less boiling. 

Tomato soup can be made in the two fol- 
lowing ways,and no one who has not eaten it 
can have any idea how good it is: To one pint 
of canned tomatoes or four lerge raw ones 
add one quart of boiling water. Let the 
vegetables boil till thoroughly mixed through 
the water. Then add one teaspoonful of 
soda, when it will foam. Immediately add 
one pint of milk. Put in plenty of butter, 
salt and pepper to teste. It is then ready to 
serve. Tomato soup can be made without 
milk. To six large tomatoes, or a pint and 
a half of the canned vegetables, allow one 


froth, add a little milk or cream and put into 

the soup just before it is sent to table. 
Onion soup is made by frying finely sliced 

onions in butter anc turning boiling water 

over them. To six good-sized onions allow 
gallon of 

parsley, 
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or squash soup is almost a na- 
in France. Indeed, the first men- 
scarcely employed there 
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The Best Kind of Fanoy Work. 


“‘ Fancy work ?” said a trim little farmer’s 
wife, “Oh, yes, I do & great deal of fancy 
work. It is a kind that will last and has 
more use than ornament.” 

I looked about the neat cheerful dining- 
room—the lamps, glistening brightly, were 
resting on white oil cloth mats bound with 
green braid; on either side the tiny clock, a 
choice fruit picture hung opposite my place 
at table; the motto, “In eveything give 
thanks,” occupied a cosy niche between the 
two windows at the lower end of the room 
and beneath it a basket of variegated wan- 
dering Jew trailed its delicate vines to the 
floor. I viewed the white curtains looped 
back with bright ribbons, and turned my 
gaze again to the tea table without catching 
her meaning. 

She smiled brightly and glanced at her 
resy girl of five summers, and her romping 
three-year-old-boy—“ Here it is,” she said, 
as she patted their dimpled cheeks and strok- 
ed their smooth curls, as they passed by her 
for a play in the bright sitting room. 

“Did you notice,” she continued, “the 
clear skin, white teeth, and healthy appear- 
ance of Rose and Roy? Did you observe 
what a plain supper they ate and how they 
seemed to relish it—brown bread, fresh but- 
ter, yellow peaches, and graham mush dain- 
tily molded, accompanied with white sugar 
and sweet cream? Some children would 
have scowled at such a fare, but I spend so 
much time making everything perfectly neat 
and pleasant to the eye, that they never seem 
to long for a richerdiet. I study a great 
deal to find out what kind of food is best to 
develop the most vigorous bone, muscle 
and brain. Last summer and fall we almost 
lived out of doors. We sorted apples and 
potatoes for market, gathered tomatoes and 
beans, fed the poultry, worked at the dairy, 
took charge of the bees, etc. Oh! the ques- 
tions they would ask, and how glad I was to 
be near them, to teach them from Nature. 
Don’t you think that it was better for me 
thus to be training these little ones God has 
given me than to have sent them off to play 
alone and shut myself up in my room and 
grow pale and peevish over tiresome fancy 
work? Perhaps you notice my new rugs 
and the pretty slipper case in the sitting- 
room. Well, our help saved husband ‘the 
hiring of an extra boy, though it was little 
else but play for us, and he allowed us $10 
a month, so I hired poor lame Annie Lee to 
make those for me, it does her so much good 
to earn something. 

The lesson I gleaned from this sensible 
little lady’s talk was: “ Don’t neglect family 
for fancy work.”-- Woman at Work. 


The Fat Cattle Show at Chicago. 


The 7th Annual Fat Cattle Show took place 
at Chicago, on the 11th of November, and 
lested several days. The reports of the ex- 
hibition show that with more perfect arrange- 
ments in every detail, it was the most suc- 
cessful one yet held, although perhaps there 
were not so many animals as have been on 
hand in some former years. 

The show is patterned after the Smithfield 
cattle show and is therefore designed prima- 
rily as an exhibit of butchers’ stock, and not 
of horses or breeding cattle, these two classes 
forming an addition merely. Stockmen de- 
clared that even at Smithfield a finer exhibi- 
tion was never made. Interest of course 
was chiefly centred in the show of Short- 
horns, Herefords and Polled Angus cattle 
and their grades, though a fine herd of Hol- 
steins, from Thomas B. Wales, Jr., of Iowa 
City, the only specimens of that breed on 
exhibition, attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Sheep and swine were not as numer- 





- | ous a8 in some former years, the former count- 


ing but 59 head and the latter 69. 
The entries by lots were as follows: Short- 
horns, 26; Herefords, 14; Aberdeen-Angus ; 


5; Holstein or Friesian, 2 ; Grades or crosses, 
127 ; By Pens, 105; For Slaughter, 23 ; Heavy 
iest Fat Steer, 4. 

Two grade Short-horns, owned by J. H 
Potts & Son, weighed respecttively 2,325 lbs. 
and 2,111 Ibs. Grand Chunk, grade Short- 
horn, owned by T. W. Harvey, weighed 
2,328 lbs. Charley Ross, owned by John 
Ross, Bucyrus, O., 2,265. The Herefard steer, 
Hoosier, owned by Adams Earle, 2,075 
Fowler & Van Natta showed two grade 
Herefords weighing 2,300 and 2,150 lbs. 

A regulation of the exhibition, adopted 
for the first time this year, provided that all 
cattle that take sweepstake prizes must be 
slaughtered, and compete for the carcass 
prizes, although other cattle may compete for 
the carcass prizes, too. This is done to compel 
a comparison of the same animals both alive 
and dead, and twenty-six animals were 
slaughtered by experts. 

In connection with the show numerous 
meetings of stock breeders’ associations were 
held. 

At the meeting of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, the subject of pleuro- 
pneumonia in cattle was treated in a formal 
paper by Dr. Hughes, and an informal discus- 
sion by most of the veterinarians present, who 
were gathered from all parts of the country, 
and are doubtless to be considered a fair rep- 
resentation of the intelligent practitioners 
in their line. According to the Chicago Tri- 
bune the prevailing opinion among the veteri- 
narians was that very few cases of the genuine 
disease have ever existed in this country, 
and that many valuable cattle had been 
slaughtered under authority of offigial orders, 
which were suffering from ordihary com- 
plaints. 

The ladies appear to have made a good ap- 
pearance for the sheep department. The ex- 
hibitors were: Southdown, J. H. Potts & 
Son, Mrs. Ann Newton, Pontiac, Mich.; B. 
Waddel, Marion, O. Other Downs, Mrs. 
Ann Newton, R. Waddel, Frank Wilson, 
| Jackson, Mich. ; Stone & Loake, Stonington, 
Til; Geo. Allen & Son, Archie, Ill. Cots- 
wold, Stone & Loake, Mrs. Newton, B. Wad- 
del, Frank Wilson; Leicester & Lincoln, 
Mrs. Newton. 

The following were the awards on cattle 
as reported by the Country Gentlemen : 

PURE SHORT-HORNS. 

Steer or spayed heifer, 3 years—1. Canada 
West Farm Stock Association, Brantford, 
Ont., steer Clarance Kirklevington, 1,372 
days, 2,400 Ibs.; 2. T. W. Harvey, Turling- 
ton, Neb., steer Snowflake, 1,210 days 
2,202 lbs; 3. T. W. Harvey, cow Young 
Mary of Turlington, 1,380 days, 1,850 Ibs. 

Two yearse—1. Morrow & Renick, Clinton- 
villle, Ky., steer Bedford No. 1. 1,088 days 
1,708 lbs; 2. Morrow & Renick, steer 
Weathers, 1,083 days, 1,750 Ibs.; 3. Mor- 
tow & Renick, steer Schooler, 1,061 days, 
1,912 Ibs. 

One year—1. Morrow & Renick, steer Swift, 
625 days, 1,370 lbs ; 2. B. Waddell, Marion, 
O., steer Orio, 597 days, 1,195 Ibs.; 3. J. H. 
Potts & Son, Jacksonville, Ill., steer Frank, 
541 days, 1,270 lbs. 

PURE HEREFORDS. 


Three years—1. Fowler & Van Natta, Fow- 
ler, Ind., Artless, 1,374 days, 1,560 lbs.; 2. 
Adams Earl, Lafayette, Ind., Hoosier, 1,889 
days, 2,075 Ibs. 

Two years—1. Indiana Blooded Stock Co., 
Indianapolis, Prince, 996 days, 1,860 Ibs. 
2. Same, Suspense, 902 days, 1,775 lbs. 
8. Same, Cornwall, 954 days, 1,692 Ibe. 

One years—1. Indiana Blooded Stock Oo., 
Rosy Duke, 655 days, 1,250 lbs.; 2. Same, 
Tidy Boy, 668 days, 1,220 lbs.; 3. Fowler 
& Van Natta, Tempest, 696 days, 1,300 lbs. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


Three years—1. M. H. Cochrane, Compton, 
Can., Netherwood Jock, 1,404 days, 1890, 





Ibs. 





One year—1. T. W. Harvey, Turlington, 
Neb., Paris Favorite, 684 days, 1,816 Ibs. 
2. Indiana Blooded Stock Co., Blaine, 410 
days, 1,125 Ibs.; 3. Same, Logan, 400 days, 
975 lbs. 

HOLSTEIN OR FRIESIAN. 

Three years—3. T. B. Wales, Jr., Iowa City, 
Iowa, Tommaline, 1,338 days, 1,450 Ibs. 

Two years—2. Lucien Scott, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Gottleib, 688 days, 1,800 lbs. 

GRADES OR CROSSES. 


‘Three years—1. John Ross & Son, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, Charley Ross, { Short-Horn, 1,250 
days, 2,265 Ibs. 2. J. H. Potts & Son, Por- 
ter, { Short-Horn, 1,349 days, 2,165 Ibs. 3. 
Fowler & Van Natta, Benton, Champion, 
+ Hereford, } Short-Horn, } Native, 1,301 
days, 2,300 Ibs. 

Two years—1. Morrow & Renick, Eales, 
Short-Horn, 1,053 days, 2,048 lbs. 2. Indi- 
ana Blooded Stock Co., Tuck, Hereford, 
911 days,1,740 lbs. 3. Adams Earl, Shade- 
land, + Hereford, } Short-Horn, 3 Native, 
876 days, 1,760 lbs. 

One year—1. Fowler & Van Natta, Joseph, 
+ Hereford, t Short-Horn, + Native, 1,053 
days, 1,530 lbs. 2. J. R. Peak & Son, Win- 
chester, Ill., Roan Boy, { Short-Horn, 612 
days, 1,240 lbs. 3. Potts & Son, Red Cloud, 
} Short-Horn, 598 days, 1,385 Ibs. 

Under one year—1. J. R. Price, Williams- 
ville, Iil., Lindall, Hereford, Short Horn, 
+ Native, 350 days, 920 Ibs. 2. Indiana 
Blooded Stock Co., Photograph, + Native, 
+Short-Horn, + Hereford, (so in catalogue) 
802 days, 752 Ibs. 38. T. C. Ponting, 
Moweaqua, Ill, John Yeomans, + Here- 
ford, } Native, 325 days, 965 lbs. 

CATTLE—ANY BREED. 

Three years—Fowler & Van Natta, Fowler, 
Ind. Benton’s Champion, 4 Hereford, + 
Short-Horn, } native, 1,301 days, 2,300 Ibs. 

Two years—John P. Gillett, Elkhart, Iil., 
Barney, 15-16 Short-Horn, 1,074 days, — 
1.954 lbs. 

One year—J.R. Peak & Son, Winchester, 
Ill, Roan Boy, { Short-Horn, 612 days, 
1,240 Ibs. 

: SWEEPSTAKES. 

Short-Horns—Canada West Farm Stock As- 
sociation, Bradford, Ont., Clarence, Kirkle- 
vington. 

Hereford—Indiana Blooded Stock OCo., 
Indianapolis, Prince. 

Aberdeen-Angus—M. H. Cochrane, Comp- 
ton, Can., Netherwood Jock. ; 

Grades or Crosses—John Ross & Son, Bucy- 
rus, O., Charley Ross, } Short-Horn. 

Grand Sweepstakes, Best in Show—Can. 
West, F. 8. A., Clarence Kirklevington, 
pure Duchess Short-Horn, 1,372 days, 
2,400 Ibs. 

Gold Medal given by Breeder's Gazette, 
animals bred by the exhibitors—Fowler & 
Van Natta, Fowler, Ind., Benton’s Cham- 
pion, } Hereford, } Short-Horn, j native. 

LOTS OF FIVE HEAD ANY BREED. 


Three years—1i. John D. Gillett. 2. 0.5. 
Barclay, West Liberty, Iowa. 

Two years—1. Fowler & Van Natta. 2. 
Morrow & Renick, Clintonville, Ky. 

One year—1. J. H. Potts & Son, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 2. Fowler and Van Natta. 

DRESSED CARCASSES. 

Three years, Jas. R. Anderson, Anderson, 
O., Chicago, Short-Horn. Two years, 
Aberdeen-Angus Association, Indepen- 
dence, Mo., Abernethy. One year, M. H. 
Cochrane, Compton, Can., Quality 4 Aber- 
deen-Angus, + West Highland, } Short- 
Horn. Under one year, T. C. Ponting, 
Moweaque, Ill., John Yeomans, 34 Here- 
ford. 

Best dressed carcass, any age—OClarence 
Kirklevington. 

Heaviest Fat Steer—1. John B. Sherman, 
Chicago, Tiny Tim, ¢ Short-Horn, ; Na- 
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tive, 3,498 days, 8,220 lbs. 2, John B. 
Sherman, Level Head, 1,762 days, 2,440 
Ibs. 3. T. W. Harvey, Grand: Ohank, 
1,715 days, 2,338 lbs. 


Gain in weight, pounds per day from birth 
—Three years, 1. John D. Gillett, Conover, 
1.87 Ibs. 2. T. W. Harvey, Snowflake, 
1.82 lbs. Two years. 1. T. C. Ponting, 
Logan, 2.09. 2. Fowler & Van Natta, 
2.05. One year, 1, Indiana Blooded Stock 
Co., Blaine, 2.74. 2. B. Waddell, Ohio, 
250. Under one year, 1. B. Waddell, 
Samson, 3.24. T.C. Ponting, John Yeo- 
mans, 2,97, 





The St. Lonis Stock Convention. 


The great assemblage of cattle and horse- 
men compriged some 1200 members, and the 
following were elected its officers: Gov. 
John L. Routt, of Colorado, President ; 
Gen. N. M. Curtis, of New York, First Vice- 
President, and one Vice-President from each 
State and Territory; Amos T. Atwater, of 
St. Louis, Secretary ; J. L. McAtee, of Mary- 
land, Assistant Secretary ; and J. W. Booth, 
of Texas, Reading Clerk. Gov. Routt was 
escorted to the chair, and briefly addressed 
the convention, urging prompt and har- 
monious action of the members on the im- 
portant business in hand. The Secretary 
read a cablegram from London, signed by 
John Robinson Whiteley, Director of the 
General American Exhibition of 1886, ex- 
tending a cordial greeting and expressing the 
hope that the convention will decide to hold 
a live-stock exhibition in London in 1886. 
Mr. Wood, of Missouri, offered a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a commit- 
tee of five to consider the question of the 
formation of a national association of cattle- 
men and to draft a constitution and by-laws 
for the government of such organization, 
which passed unanimously. 

Judge Carroll, of Texas, presented a reso- 
lution urging the importance of memoraliz- 
ing Congress on the subject of a National 
trail extending from the Red River of the 
South:to the northern boundary of the 
United States. Referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions under the rules. 

A motion to take the resolution in refer- 
ence to the trail from the Committee on re- 
solutions and refer it to a special committee 
of five raised an excited and lengthy debate, 
but was finally withdrawn and the resolu- 
tion went to the committee, with instructions 
added by Gov. Sayers of Texas to make 
a favorable report. Mr. Bent of Colorado 
offered a paper prepared by Prof. Water- 
house of Washington University, St. Louis, 
embodying statistics and suggestions of in- 
terest to cattle growers, which was ordered 
placed on the minutes, and will be published. 

A trio of distinguished Mexicans were 
invited to take seats on the stand. Several 
other Mexicans, who are members of the El 
Paso Live-Stock Association, were present 
and represented the Republic of Mexico as 
delegates. 

A committee was appointed by the Na- 
tional. Association to draft a constitution 
and by-laws. The chair announced the 
following gentlemen as a Committee of 
Conference, with a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Live-Stock Conven- 
tion: Gen. M. M. Curtis, of New York, 
Judge J. A. Carroll, of Texas, Gen. Brisbin, 
of Idaho, Gov. Hadley, of New Mexico, Col. 
R. D. Hanter, of Missouri, J. M. Calhoun, of 
Kansas, J. H. Lusk, of Iowa, J. A. Cooper, 
of Colorado, and J. W. Hamilton, of Chero- 
kee, I. T. 

Mr. Wood, chairman of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization, reported the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the proposed Na- 
tional Association. The name of the Asso- 
ciation is to be the National Live-Stock 
Association of America. Its object is to 
promote the interests of the live-stock in- 
dustry, and is to be open to any person 





directly interested in the said industry on 
the payment of an initiation fee of $10 and 
the annual dues not to exceed $5. The 
officers are to be President, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and one Vice-President for each State 
and Territory, and Secretary and Treasurer, 
the Secretary only to draw a salary; the 
chief office to he at St. Louis till further 
ordered ; the affairs of the Association to be 
in the hands of an executive committee of 
fifteen, elected annually, of which the presi- 
dent is to be ex-officio chairman. ‘The 
annual meetings are to be held in November. 
Goy. Stone of Colorado, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, reported back to 
the convention, with favorable recommenda- 
tion, the preamble and resolution of Judge 
Carroll relating to the cattle trail. Ona 
motion to adopt the report a spirited debate 
followed. Mr. Russell of Kansas opposed 
the trail on the ground of the hostile inter- 
ests of the people of his. State, large num- 
bers of whose cattle he said, had died by 
contact with Texas herds on the trail now 
t ° Hesaid Kansas had no objection to 
« ag Texas cattle through the State, ex- 
ct ‘ between May ist and November ist. 
bh . "the trail went on the proposed route 
it -uld be resisted by the settlers. Mr. 
Co..man of Missouri spoke in favor of the 
resolution, and urged the presentation of 
the question to Congress at once, where the 
only action could be taken on the matter. 
Col. Stewart of Montana objected to the 
wording of the resolution, saying Montana 
was quite as much a breeding ground as 
Texas, and was already overstocked, and 
desired an outlet for its cattle as well as 
Texas. Gen. Curtis advocated the passage 
of the resolution. The resolution was final- 
ly indorsed by a very large majority. The 
preamble and resolution are as follows: 


br! seag oa One of the erento of this con- 
vention is to procure timate means 
in its power such Neclalotion true Congress 
as best protect and promote the entire 
stock interests in the United States, and to 
give each and every section of country 
— market and transportation facilities; 
an 
inalide safe and cheap be Rod 2 wer 
as & routecan 

from the extensive breeding of the 
South to the extensive maturing grounds of 
the Northwest ; and 

a We believe this can only be 
accomplished by the establishment of a 
National stock-trail over which stock can be 
driven; therefore 
a Resowed, That this pommentiot a 

ongress, such appropriate legislation as 
shall be s by suck to accomplish the purpo- 
ses herein intended, to open, establish, and 
maintain a National stock-trail, v mesos f 
at come point on the Red river and ex - 
ing thence in a north or northwest direction 
to the north line of the United States. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine mem- 
bers of this convention be appointed to Vg 
pare and present the said memorial to Con- 
gress in the name of this convention. 


The committee then reported favorably on 
a resolution relating to pleuro-pneumonia 
and other kindred diseases, introduced by 
Mr. Salmon, of the District of Columbia, 
urging an appropriation by Congress to aid 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to act in 
co-operation with the State bureaus and 
contrive means to suppress disease. The re- 
port was adopted. 

Pat Dwyer, of New Mexico, offered a 
resolution with reference to arid lands lying 
between the ninety eighth meridian and the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, urging the. ap- 
pointment of a committee to memorialize 
Congress to take such lands from under the 
homestead laws and set them aside for graz- 
ing purposes, 

Gen. Brisbin, of Idaho, called attention to 
the verbal defects in the constitution adept- 
ed, by which a number of stock associations 
were excluded from membership of the asso- 
ciation, and moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the constitution was adopted 
and a recommittal of the instrument to anew 
committee of seven for revision, with in- 
structions to especially amend the clause by 





as one delegate for e members of the 
association in each State and Territory, and 
the following were appointed a committee 
to revise the constitution and by-laws: Gen. 
Brisbin, of Idaho, chairman; Messrs. Wood, 
Missouri; Clark, Iowa; Dorsey, New Mex- 


ico; Metcalf, Wyoming; Goodnight, Texas, | | 


and De Witt Smith, Illinois. 

They submitted a unanimous report. The 
new constitution embodied the following 
changes: The name to be the National Cat- 
tle and Horse Growers’ Association of the 
United States ; membership to be open to all 
individuals directly interested in said in- 
dustry on the payment of $5 initiation fee 
and all associations on the payment of $15, 
the annual. dues to be $2.50 for individuals 
and $7.50 for associations; annual meetings 
to be held the fourth Monday in each 
November; two clauses admitting to vote 
by proxy and fixing the basis of representa- 
tion in the convention at one vote for each 
member; three for each association and one 
at large for each State and Territory, duly 
accredited by the Governor. Provision was 
also made to admit delegates accredited by 
regular associations im Old Mexico and 
Canada. The new constitution was taken 
up and voted on and adopted seriatim, arti- 
cle by article. 

Gen. N. M. Curtis, of New York, for the 
committee appointed to confer with the 
committee of the Chicago convention, made 
a verbal report that the two committees had 
been unable to agree on the question of 
merging the two associations into one. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
favorably on the resolution that pending the 
action of Congress on the trail question 
what is known as the Griffin & Dodge trail 
be used by the stockmen. The report was 
adopted with slight opposition, chiefly from 
the Kansas delegation. 

Thanks were returned to the citizens of 
St. Louis, and the convention adjourned 


ne die. Immedistely after the members of 


the new National Association met and 
temporarily organized by calling Gen. Bris- 
bin to the chair. The members took seats 
by States and Territories. The reading of 
the constitution and by-laws was dispensed 
with, and the election of permanent officers 
followed: Col. R. D. Hunter of St. Louis 
was elected President by acclamation ; Gen 
Brisbin, First Vice-President; Amos T. 
Atwater, Secretary, and E.C. Moore, Trea- 
surer, both of St. Louis. One Vice-President 
from each State was then elected.. An Exe- 
cutive Committee of fifteen was then ap- 
pointed, and the association adjourned. 

Gen. Curtis, of New York, announced that 
a collection would be taken from the dele- 
gates for the relief of the sufferers from the 
drouth in Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. This was received with great ap- 
plause, and the sum of $1,200 was raised in 
a few moments and turned over to Col. R. 
D. Hunter for transmission to Messrs. Jubal 
A. Early and Charles W. Britton, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Many farmers are now about to decide 
how many swine they will winter. In my 
opinion farmers in general do not keep as 
many hogs through the winter as would be 
for their interest, for several reasons. No 
animal on the farm will give such reasonable 
returns for food consumed with so great a 
certainty as well bred swine. The average 
farmer has plenty of time in winter to take 
proper care of the same; and will not only 
get a return in pork in the spring, but a vast 
amount of fertilizing material. But the 
difference between success and failure will 
depend largely on the breed you keep. My 
experience has been that the improved 
Poland-China beats any hog yet introduced, 


being one that will fatten at any age and 
grow all the time.— Zz. 











pounds per head, and with the largest num- 
ber I ever fed together, they fell behind 40 
pounds. For the last two or three years my 
two youngest sons have had a pig or two to 
feed for themselves. Twice one of them 
had a Poland-China and the other a Berk- 
shire. The first year, when sold, the latter 
was 80 pounds the heavier. The next year 
the Berkshire had one of his legs cut with 
a scythe and was lame a long time; when 
sold both weighed just alike, though the 
Poland looked to be the larger. That was 
the only time in my experience when a 
Poland of the same age and with the same 
feed and care has equalled a Berkshire in 
weight. Both breeds are good, and no one 
will be far wrong in using either for raising 
good pork at the least cost, when they are 
properly cared for.—Cor. Rural New Yorker. 








The Growth of Young Chicks, 


The Farm and Garden, Philadelphia, says: 

Considerable discussion as to the growth 
of young fowls having reached us, we give 
here the result of careful experiments. 

The growth of chicks as ascertained by 
us during the past three months, was as fol- 
lows, viz: 


The NID os 14 0s jtptacind Movcabdne nces. 

Chick’hewly hatched weighs........... i we 
“ 1 week old weighs................ 2 bas 
“  2weeks ea eee =e 
C49 mad s seeesecsevess OM 
Mine ” Me geudtiteey ‘age bed 
6s 5 oe “ e we 
e. £ “ We cedlseuebiees isx 0“ 
eee | “ 8: pivseds denaré Bi 
ee Ke |: ees setdececees BE ad 
8 * DP Debs da dh awaniis 32 “ 
“e.» s. 6 ovee wane cnad eee’ BO on 
“ ll ia “6 at 41 we 


The chicks experimented with were Ply- 
mouth Rocks, though considerably mixed 
with other bloods. They were fed mostly 
on a mixture of bran, oat meal and corn 
meal, moistened with miik or water, and 
baked, sometimes merely cooked with boil- 
ing water. Whole wheat and skim milk 
cheese served as a variety during the first 
four weeks, and the cake was sometimes 
made richer by the addition of a little ani- 
mal meal, (“pulverized dried bone and 
meat”). Out of quite a large flock, not one 
chicken died from disease. They were fed 
very regularly, three times a day, and all 
they would eat up clean. A flock which in- 
creased two pounds in weight a day, con- 
sumed less than six pounds of corn meal, or 
its equivalent in other food, in twenty-four 
hours; and what vegetable or animal matter 
they could pick up, which, in spite of un- 
limited range, did not appear to be very 
much; at least they were always hungry 
when they came to their meal. From the 
above, you will see that the actual expense 
of making one pound of “spring chicken” 
was, in this case, not more than four cents. 

We might have grown these chicks still 
faster by giving them a greater variety of 
food, but did not attempt toforce them. Or 
we might have grown them slower, but with 
less expense, had we made them shift for 
themselves. There were no grasshoppers. 


2 


Tue United States fish commission has 
succeeded in arousing considerable interest 
in the introduction of carp into this country. 
At least 25,000 persons have commenced the 
culture of carp in this country. This fish 
should soon become plenty in our markets. 
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Baltimore Markets—Dee. 1. 


pocod venta Fiew.+The market is Aap 
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Balti h-Grade Family, $b,25; Balti 
Grade Gntea, 95.00; Beltimors Sentea Grade Kate: 


Wheat.—There is a moderate demand for South- 
ern and the market is quiet and noice F Common 
samples ants at 75 cts., good to choice Fultz 82@84 
cts., = ber'y at 85@s8 cts. for inferior to 
ects for good to choice, The oe the 

rare ruled fairly active and easier. pier 
"Ch ~— <p yer was dull snd wesk, closi 
folioeee 79. aoe and December,81 ¥ @81 
preyront ‘ebruary, and 89% for a 


©eorn.—The market for Maryland is steady, 
a good demand for lots to grade. White sol Se cts, 
for dry and 44@44% cts. for damp and yellow. The 
parm for estern was firm, with a moderate in- 
After "Change the market was steady, clos- 
ing as as follows: 46 for spot a1 d December, 454 @45% 
for January, and 44% @44% for February delivery. 


Cotton.—The market is ws and steady, with 
some demand from spinners. olders are generally 
firm and ask ovteide’? figures. Sales reported are 200 
bales ut 10 AIX cts, and 376 bales on private 
1 Low middling, 0 xais py 
; Low m n strict ordinary, 

9%@ON; Good ordinary, 0@9% cts 

May and Straw.—Thereisa moderate demand 
for good Hay, and the market is quiet and steady. 
We quote c oice Cecil county at $16@18 per ton, 
fis.o. to prime Maryland and Pennsylvania at $14 





esern at $13@15. and mixed at $11@14, 
Clover is quoted at $11@12. Straw is quiet and 
steady. being quoted at $9@10 for wheat, gen for 
$17@18 for long rye, and $14@15 for 

Live Steck —- Cattle —The market showed 
soiae little life to-day, but was by no _means active. 
Prices range = f-jlows; Best, ; that general- 
ly rated frat quality. 75; medium or good fair 
w +$2@4; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows, 
3, kxtreme range of prices. $250@6. Most 

of the sales were .25 per 100 lbs. 


ber —The a > are full ‘lua to a vey 
moderate deman _ at cts. 
net. ber selections at oe - ie 


6% Cc 
and Lambs —Erabo is fair en} for good Sh 
and Lembs, while common stock 4 hard to sell 
= — Sevp at 2@4X cts., and Lambs at 34 @5 
cts. per lb 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


FOR 1885. 





A Paper Devoted to American 
Interests. 





LARGEST BEPUBLICAN CIRCULA- 
TION IN AMERICA. 


Tux Taisune begins the new subscription year 
with prospects unparalleled initshistory. Its circu. 
lation for the seven days ending November 9, 1884, 
was as follows: 


Monday, November 3 .... ....... 99,100 
Tuesday, November 4..............101,500 
Wednesday, November 6..........188,600 
Thursday, November 6........:.;. 167.100 
Friday, November 7.............+...-160,600 
Saturday, November 8.............172,000 
Sunday, November 9............:...129,000 


Weekly, Nevember 5, eusinaive of 
ali short term campaign subscriptions. ..145,910 
Semal-Week ly ..........csccecsess:cees 389,300 


Tetal pum ber ef Tribunes print- 

ed and sold during week end- 

ing Noy. > exclusive of campaign 

subscription ........60 esececescees cess BOBO 

Ninety-four tons of paper were used in 
the week’s issues, This was of course an election 
week “ spurt,”’ which ‘‘ broke the record” in New 
York. Settling back into its * steady gait,” Tes 
TaisuNe’s record stood on the following wee 
Average daily circulation of the 

Daily Tribune, for week end- 

ing Nov. 15, 1884........ ecessececes EBI,400 
Weekly Tribune, Nov. 12, 1884. .142,650 
Seu i- Weekly. occ. .... sees ccercceceess 36,700 

During 1885 Taz Taisunz will strive more zeal- 
ously an hopefully than ever for its political faith. 
The return to power of the that brought on the 


Rebellion must make thecoming year one of the 
most interesting in our history. The more the 





Dr. Bailey Cutters, 


Superior to any Cutter in the Market, 
wot ONLY 
FOR CUTTING ENSILAGE CROPS, 
BUT ALSO 
FOR HAY AND OTHER DRY FORAGE. 


THE DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTERS have many 
ad pc ssessed by .no ” Greater 


Strength, smptieite, Gurabiitey, a ee of 


Satire satiafecttoo, asd the ever lncressi = 


shows their gieat popularity. The 

sre all furnished with two cranks eae 

in this way saving the necessity for arches 

cuttets, one for hand and one for power. eens tvs 
y operated by one ortwo men. 

ana thié fact elone shows that the caeckiags require 

very ane power in comparison with their great 


Corn Shellers for or Hand or Power. 


MOSLEY’S CABINET CREAMERY. 


NostEs * CABINET CREAMERY not only an- 
swers all Moa more of an improved cream raising ap- 
as such more advantages, —— 
economies se | conveniences, than any other 
the market, but is in addition an "EXCELLENT 
REFRIGERATOR. 

Stoddard Churns, Davis Swing Churns, Fou~tain 
Pump, Cucumber Pumps, Patent Galvanized Steel 
Fence Wire, cheap, durable and easily put up. 

CUCUMBER PUMPS. 
Complete with iron spout. Porcelain or Co 
Lined. For Deep or Shallow Wells -™ 

OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS 

Run lighter are more easily adjusted, and do better 
work than any other plow, 
Field and Garden Seeds. 

Our stock of Seeds are new and true to na>e, em- 
bracing ali the valuable varieties, and are from the 
most reliable partners only, Thankful] for the com- 
mendation and increased patronage which have 
crowned our é¢fforts to pol ws the best seed in the 
market, we will strive to merit confidence. 

FERTILIZERS. 
GRIFFITH & TURNER’S ANIMAL BONE PHOS- 
PHATE, A high grade Phosphate, a complete fer- 
tiliser, always gives goo* resuits. 

a os oes Reyer aes 

Prepared w specia aptation to the 
growth of Corn, Potatoes, Tobacco and Vegetables 
requiring Fertilizer rich in Potash. 

GRIFFITH & TUBRNER’S RAW BONE, 
—2o: REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH :o:— 
QG- SEND FOR CIRCULARS,-@e 





GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








know of how Democrats deal with their 
Government, the surer is Republican success the 
next time; and Tae Tarsuns appeals to its friends 
to help spread such knowledge broadcast, 

Tue Tarsune gives the news full, fairly and early; 
it is a safe and attractive paper for the family circle; 
and is the stent advocate of work for American 
pm ym a great, paying home market for American 
grain and meat, the extension of our trade, 
aad the general protection <. American interests. 
It favors every to check seen 





ance, and is always on the aie of 
and Its Weekly and Semi- Wee! 
contain notably —— — a share, 
with seriai stories, a t Senne lana 
esting miscellany, and some corremp member of 
the family. old or young, g, finds in it 1 on and 
poirot coe t. 

aster and club t is invited to form 


ey clubs at once for Tas Taisunz. The follew- 
premiums are offered in combination with sub- 


scriptions : 
Unabridged Dictionary, both Webster’s and Wor- 
cester’s. 


Wood’s Household Practice of Medicine, 2 vols., 
illustrat-d, 819 and 942 942 P 

The Library of Usefu Rnowieige, 15 vols., nearly 
900 pages each, embracing Cham Eacyciopedia, 
complete with American additions, 

The Waterbury Watch, « popular and successful 


rer ium 
a Ridpath’s Itlustrated #1 ys the United States 

Specimen copies, show-bi , wi 
details of valuable premiums vill be sent, reg 
upon application, or can be had from your your postmaster. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 

WEERLY, $1 2% a year; in clubs of ten, $12 
year, with extra copy to man sending club. 

SEMI-WEEK LY, $250 « year; in clubs of 
ten, $2 a year; with extra copy to man sending club. 

DAILY, with Sunday. $8.50; without Sunday, 
$7 per year. 

SUNDAY bg oy 


day’s Trisun onda 
day’ *s, can be su veribed 


1.50 per year. Sun- 
edneeday’s or Satur- 
for separately. 


Coun postage Tux Tarisune costs about two 
cents a nome all additions. 


Address, simply, THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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sb a life time. Itiseuperior 
~~ in every respect. eask af 
ing it will wear itself into favor, The: 
ptee, sede clwveugns sen meaens 


neatness, strength, and 
a We ayy best and cheapest 


to or se’ @ate*>\so 
ont ae meat all tron e* 


Sone erie at 
ticulars ask or ree mentie 
paper, SEDGWICK B 





SHH DS. 


VEGETABLE, 


SHH DS. 


FLOWER AND FIELD 


SEEDS, 


All pare, fresh, and of prime stock. TREES, VINES, PLANTS. A No. 1 Bone Fertilizers. 





At Leng at prices in lots of five bushels and over: Best Extra Early, 
Extra Early, Ceca caste) Oo pe tanes Early Kent, $2 00 


PEAS. 


age bashes bp we Pom. White 


Marrow Fats and al. varieties. Stowell’s Evergreen and 
Cash end consequen 
affords at the iowest figures, A of our stock is 


58 LIGHT STREET, 


$2.65 per bushel ; Ly me mews 
ar Corns, As “vate 
= boll no bad Sieber, our ee get the “teeehe of of the best seeds the market 


Baltimore, Md. 
ONION SETS WANTED. 








Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 








ESTABLISHED 1828. TREES, PLAN 





Extensive stock of Apples, oom, Peaches, a Cherrie 


es, Straw! 


MENTAL Trees, Thowerins Shrubs, om ; iiene 





alsoa ee eur “ aire Oh 


Choice’ Peach, wh 


TS, EVERGREENS, &e. 


See — assortment of Suapz and Onxa- 
nd price-let, upon ir mga wr 
es a bich e 
ie considered the finest late 


yellow-free-stone known. 


P. 0, Box 408. 


WILLIAM CORSE & SONS, 


Office 18 Second Street, opposite Post Office. 


100,000 HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


Everybody who sends as directed gets a present worth from 20 cents to $500. 
The proprietor of the ILLINOIS AGRICULTURIST destrous of having the 
well known and id pogeler pepe more widely circulated and Intcodoced: into houses where it is not 


ready kno ermin 
tal for oasioan of i 
the follo 
y enter 
tiny 
teceipt, 








ly till Jan 


List ‘of | Presents to Be G Given Awa “Ys 


d Chains, 


to throw off ali profit this 
ing the circulation to 


ote they will De sent: nt for¢l,and their subscri, 





“310 ACRES, 30 ACRES. 


Apricots and Damsons. Currants Biack- 


Baltimore, Md, 





sendin —— use & portion ee his 
veo es, After deciding 
wing plan has been font 


oul 


hich will entitle holder to one of the Sy ys. Te 


Will be entered Up 





P; 
oar Perr Stik ¥ Pa: 
1,480 Gold Finger 


rrr 


or Suit Furniture... statin ot 


and 92,421 other pa valued from 20 cents to 
esent to each anc every new sub- 


thus guaranteeing 
othe resent, thu presen’ nts will boawarded in a fair and 


ce for fo any part of the Us 
in your future pat 
ipt for 


FOR 60 DA DAYSO Lx 
number of new 


Gkict LTUBIST te tne the west end, al able 
= of 20,000 copies, aad only requires 80, 


500 GOLD WATCHES | PREE! 


the Usteea ones orCanada. Th 


fore would veemse 


e &O cents which you send send 
therefore we charee nothing for the present. 
e increased rate we Low pode 


adv Sealte 
4 
pe RI tp saimicN he atic 


and one extra for No post) 
1 send you st iw riptions a ce, 
pony, wes limit 

—— 


ee ees 


ed later anuary 
eat edited fied paper a, the L43 “) veoantry aid a oes roula 


> the above list o 


denideas oy! Scarve $8,000 to be dividen on e a yo 
subscribers received. If you send ocents a simone chef Sociedad to 


ene rece! pt good for on ae t, and {f srourie 
the first sv reecived ‘ou will be enticied tot is bea 
Wewill 
AGRI 


of the 


AGRICULTU 


to Increase our it t, Mist bp hie, dand 
8 iis gran 
Ors AGHICUL 


Secures the EILLINO 


eal of ree 


A ter at ent Fes Kk; I should be b by Regi dL P 
rv “e Ha 3 ins shou e sent tegistered Letter or Postal 
LLINGIS AGRICUL TURIST, 


Gold Watches. 
carried out tothe etter Send now, don’t ted 


Ho aby for one present. One cesheretine paper ‘ hay? dou 
fa: ty we refer those wo who do not know us to oo er 
se are y'veosnte te our 


tee 


ary issue of the 1 
Cm ST the names and addresses of 
This offer is bons fid 5 


am fe F full the Febru 





ST is so well establish 
ubscribers, and is backed by ample 
so that Le eof our subscribers may be su 
geting \ me yhes we . Indeed we 





ly some who read this new departure will — an 
offer togive away $30,000 in presents is most unrea- 
sonable and unprofitable; but let us sa coer such 
reons that * costs anywhere from 

to secure rge ——— tos ‘paper. 
know of a publisher that spent in one 
in peat ving away y free copies and pent, for ieee his pa- 

the money was well fon ‘tise pal 
for him an established cireulat! 

tnterest on the investment. 
wae — be done on as Wa. -y oe e or not at 
all. costs just as much f 
—¥ for{ilustrations 


Seven items owntiethe cost of a sing) 
ingly. but on very large edi * r) is 

oprend over 80 many papere, & o Lit. 
tirely lost; thus you can see that 


be made only by doin large bast ens. 
wrectec! what we re opose doing th the peat ess 
Presents wil be forwarded to Holdersof Receipes ast 
w rwarde olders 0: as 
nts e fo th bey 









odgency: 
nay be sent (nan ord 


oAGd, Le 


u 
en. Money fn sums of vei 2 Jose maa: 
62 LaSalie Street, C 

















WINTER OATS! 


Weigh Forty Peunds to bushel, Struck Measure. 


$1.00 per bushel. 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


238 West Baltimore Street, 








BALTIMORE 


= Engines and Raw Mills 0 

















cured. “Indeed, 20 ndeed posures seria my false tn 
ait 





CONSUMPTION. 


ofthe’ hasty | in4 Sad orice of inf etoeed oy ending 


tbat wil atthe VAL 
gous bal ay this BS PUEt, t r. Give ex- 
P.O. aduress. DB. T. A. SLOCU 166. N.¥ 
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4Aeents Wanted 


—— To sellthe only authentic Life of — 


Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


och most vividly in 
—— be . a ES 
hun A. 
of LOGAN HOMesTER ors of 
Fifteenth Corps Battle Sent Sent by wall on 


ofene doliar. 
THE mA sipeat —+ ee Washington, D. C 








‘YOUGAN MAKE, MONEY.r25 


wrewilt cond vanes OD 
pA a ying: 
ene it pee satisfactory, returned af 





STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH 69., 


TTSBURGH, PA. 





Farm in Baltimore 7 
For Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing = oer about 25 to 80 acres in thriv- 
ing timber, mstpey ook oak and c 

watered ant Eintrd ily adapted to a dairy 4 a high: 
farm; the soil is kird and susceptible of 

est amprovement; it is now principally set cin frase 

It ia at the 15-mile stone on the Yor turnpike, t- 
ing on both sides of the road, and five stations on 








lace. As th 
willing to sell it on the most reasonable term va 
exchange city yina locality. 
further ars apply to to the subscriber, at office 
of A : SAM’L SANDS. 








a THE WILLIAMS 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR! 








H i in use for 10 yea: 
: noe ae ad orb 3 
jal $.E. & J. M. SPROUT, 


oa 


— 


MUNCY, PENNA. 


= © 
oh 
n= 2, 
A, = | 2s 
om } 35 
a |: 
O = ':" 
RS 
a 









sTrEAn 


on spit aid Mill aio 


STEVENS’ ENGINE AND THRESHER, 


Oshorne Mowers, ia & Salf-Binders,| % 


Superior Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Chieftain Horse Rakes, 








Champion Force Pump, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


dis South Bend Chilled Plows, Littie Giant Sulky Plows, 
Lausing Wheel and Float Harrows, Oircular Saw Mills, 
ools, 


Portable Grist Mills, Millstones, Bolting Cloths, 


Smut Machines, Leather and Gum Belting, &., &. 
LYro. SS LDieht St.. Baltimore, Mad. 





—— 





agrpra co Tag 


PITTSBURG CINCINNATI 
Loe Tan 


POLIS 

"ST, LOUIS, and 

OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 
Eg gga 


Baltimore and Aneyeny me and Fred- 
inn aS , AICHMOND, ’ 


ATLANTIC a al pots OrLY STATES. 


The Rail Line with no Om- 
oe at Washingten. 


Northern Cen’ and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
wurees tho tem we 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT. 
’ “ELMIRA, WATKINS GLENN 


ROCH&&TER, — 
FFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
called for and checked at yo and 


Se oh at seeanleie 1 # 


N. z. i Baltimore and Calvert Sts., 
At Depot N. 0. way, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Statier, 


And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, 
CHAS. E PUGH, WooD, 
General Manager 


I.R 
aor St 

















HARD WOOD ASHES 


ASA 


FERTILIZER. 





15 Car loads for sale, .Caa be delivered at any 
railroad station in the Eastern, Middle or 
Southern States in car loads of 14 tons. Dry un- 
leached ashes from 25 cts. to 30 cts, a bushel; leacned 
ashes from 15 to 18 cts. a busbel, accordiug to 
locality. Jas. Hartmess, Detroit, Mish. 








<|PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & 
New York. = } 











oe 





ene 
Ra at 





FOR SALE. 
TWO SHORTHORN BULLS. 


ae ae "Rea; calved June 80, 1880: bred 
8 8. “aq.. Cal pepper, vs Va. mR / Earl of 


Beltoctons stra sired 
pelloviesss o.ctreignt 8S. Bint 48 wee o 
Second dam 


~~ m Fag am 4117 


11th = — Thorndale. 561! 
Thine, Donk 190 a a of Geneva (19614).) 
6235. Price $1 


Dam Red Rose 8th 

“MARY’S KIRKLEVINGTON PRINCE.” — 
nee anna white 
Lad 99598. ‘Dam Sharon, Belip sed 
Sharon Sad 87681. Price $150, 
Calved 


Dam Catherin 
s78. aa. a Emory’s Roan Duke 
Tunis Mills, Md, OWEN NORRIS. 


AND ONE BULL ye ROAN, BRED BY ME. 
ved March 6 Saree Lad 89528 














WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


at Athome without, pain 3 pred 
OP WOOLLEY MD. Atante: Ga. 








163 Baltimore 8t. 








STEAM TAM ENGINES === 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. 





NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
Sree: rete are 









S06 Lbs.W 


of two OHIO Apt al 





deception, observe that pack- ‘VCH ESTER H 
“Ftech APOLINASIS WATER. ad ter Tarren gt ahs 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer NEENN 


68 8 Gay 8T. 














@. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. 
Chemist and Metallur gist 


Balto. Oapper Works. 
LEHMANN &@ MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 


= SAINES IN ITS KENI SP 





. itively HAINES 
57 8S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. ia quors in 20 days. tones, ene toa uty wh purifies the 
ANatrets of all descriptions — Man anures, Selle, patient ered a ata re Bowles of the 
Fertilizers, Ores of Gold ver . 
So Pieeakcttricta, mine, Soc | Fergie ibe SPER S “eae 
manufactyring and poy EO Mineral waters 
and various products of art. Terme moderate. , CEINCINNA TI, Oln0. 














¢ ODBDEN SUPp, 


p> ROB’T J. HALLIDAY, 


238 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sor Ud now sendy ond eanlod fre wm al ot spotionnt, Jk crateine 





lag |i 





My Catal 
plants for the 





SS 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
HourE. 





GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


the Heart of the Continent 
of Pacilic Junction or Omaha to yw 


DENVER, 


and ‘Atchison to Denver, con- 
Depots at ee Se ae ty, Atchison, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South- ‘West. 


or via Kansas 
pecting ai erst 
Omaha and 


| TOURISTS AND HEALTH GSSKERS 


Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets 
can be _ 


reduced rates R. . Great 
Zarosch, Li i the Health and Pleasure 

the tb Wes ipeiedias 
the Moumenine of Lora ‘alley of 
Yosemite, 


CITY OF MEXICO, 
and all points in the Mexican Repu 


HOME-SEEKERS 


Should also 
$90 Bees of eee Gownenasent see Railroad Lands in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 


ton Territory. 

ROUGH CAR LINE 
of Aimarion, aind ts caiversaliy aduuitied to be the 
Finest Eq Rallrend is Ag Werld for 
igs ee a Ay ty Ry tt 
road Coupon Treket Oftiogs in the United States and 


Bee wet PRRORV AL, LOWELL 


INO. Q. & BEAN, Gen. 
¥ 
York, and 


ie Wonkinglon' 








oe 


D.C, 


for any disability 
aleo to Heirs. Sena 
ee for New 

» Washington, 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER) 





BAVLI’S 
NURSERIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








: 





FRANKLIN DAVIB, EDW. H, BISSELL, 


Baltimore Nurseries. 


FRANKLIN D2 DAVIS & GO., 
400 Apres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
‘Acres in Small Fruits, 
wows 


our customers an immense stock of APPLES 
fe,all th a te Fp nat ay BA wr varieties a ot FRUIT RUITE, ORNAMENTAL TREES TREES, 


Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we terms, and 
for packing and shipping. Catalogues = opp ory 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Office N. E. Cor. Baléimore and Paca Sts. 


100 





—— 
pees NIAGARA 


VINES 


la art pe 








4 i y--- WANTED — 10 SRTRCEPALs, 
12 Assistants, and a number for Music, A 
aaa gebaee in fetes 

gO, Mention this Journal. 5 








’ 
PAY'S SELEBBATED 








COTSWOLD SHEEP 


FOR SALE. 





mypetted ‘ BARON THAME” of 28% Ibs. fleece, | - 


\ em ling Rams (pedigreed) 13 to 17 lbs. fleece; and 
Sven of et ages, te be trod next fail. 


ED. C. LEGG, 





BROWN LEGHORNS. 


te ship su Brown 
horn Chicks— te ship superior Br yards 
the country. 


Also a few trios White Prices reason- 
able. pt) ath m Baby bo gaa 


W. F. STEIGER, Jr. 
Laurel, Md. 


A GEORGIA FARM FOR SALE OR LEASE! 


tow Will sell or lease for cathy or on time with « 
from Atlanta, and 
in 








County Farm—forty Age ath miles from 
pay Fa, from several Rai 


PRICE, $30,600. For further particulars, apply to 
8. J. & A. W. HILL, 


Atlanta, Ga,, 





HIRAM HOLT & CO. Yiter: . 


Por sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generalig 


Ashton s. Phoenix, Deakin's. Evans’. Worth- 
ugton’s fulland qaarter sacks. Dairy. Rock. 


Foruiising & iG —— ? 7 per cent. Sul- 
puaste Potash 


K AINIT, 


@R GERMAN POTASH SALT. 


ranted Genuine and Po ae also 
Guicined Kaintt, Muriate Potash, Nitrate 


&c. 
Cargoes constantly arriving and all for sale 
1p 108s to guit by 


JAS, BONDAY, JR: & CO. 


ghnttew states Gisls on canek 
asinit treeofeost. 








118, DN GIN ES zn tre om 


Pompblet and Pr 
sid Price to'The Auitman & Tey ior Oo. 
Mansfield, 0: - 


JERSEY CATTLE 


AT AUCTION, DEC. 18, 1884. 


or 
Mr. T. 8. COOPER 
bg “Linden Grove,” urg, instructs us 
to announce his Annual Fall Sale of J Y CAT- 
TLE, to take place 
Thursday, Dec. 18, 1884, at the 
AMERICAN HORSE EXOHANGE, Limited 
Broadway and 50th St., New York. 


About 70 HEAD will be sold without reserve, 
consisting oar of Imported Cattle from 
ee poheceed ta th he high 
up e 
has Tha rendered im porta- 
a aloe lnchudesbont 
mals tro trom i th ost bat. 
nD s ec m 
po i a ee asa —— 
4. =~ a —- 
ness with which on form 


made good his esshinoa 0 the blic. 
More full Dasteontens in Tease 


Ca ready about N for which pi ad- 
mS Soobik Cepeatines te 


PETER C. senn haben a & CO 
107 John St., New York. 


Nerz—Suyers who cannot conveniently winter 
their cattle, or who wish to breed them to the high- 
bulls at Linden 


aes, Se eee et ust 
of returning them to — pesca to be 


Plants 


Straw berry 


Bidwell, Manchester, Sharpless, 
cent, Wilson and other sorts, old and new. 


Raspberry and Blackberry Plants. 


75,000 Gregg, $7.00 per 1,000. 
” Peve0 000 Doolittle, $5.00 per 1.000 


eel, ne, Marlboro’ and other Raspber 

jes. Brewilscn and ty Cluster Black 

PEACH TREES, KEIPTER aa PLYMOUTH 
LS AND EG@S. 

Q@> Send for Price List. 











ee 
standard of quality w 
a ~ noua 


intended 











side 

















UPRIGHT 


) ORGANS , PIANOSG 


AWARDED 
A ATEVERYGREAT % 
‘WORLD'S @G 
a MUSICAL 


TONES 
GREATEST 


400 STYLES! 


| $22 t $900 
OR CASH EASY PAYMENTS.OR RENTED. 
CATALOGUES & PRICE LISTS FREE. 


ORGANS anv PIANOS. 


[THE MASON & HAMLIN Co. iSisucerm sshiseeconen ts. tc) BASnen See — | 


STROWBRIDGE SOWER 


aso a 














“REST. CHEAPEST. SIMPLES. 
C. W. DORR, Mana 


RACINE SEEDER’ COMPA 


° nl FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 


ECLIPSE POWER WIND MILLS, 


ADAPTED FOR 
GRINDING FEED AND MEAL, SHELLING CORN, CUTTING 


FEED AND FODDER, SAWING WOOD, CHURNING, 
PUMPING WATER. 


BUILT IN 10 SIZES, FROM 13 TO 50 FEET WHEELS. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE. 


We have a 14 ft. Wheel erected at our warehouse, and imvite all imterested to call amd ex: 
amime if. We also carry in stock IRON FEED GRINDERS. for ing corn, and other grain, cor on 
cobs, bones, » Spices, coffee, etc. Arranged to run by horse, wind or steam power. 











FROST-PROOF STOCK TANKS. BOUND RESERVOIR TANKS. 
Hand, Wind Mill and Steam Pumps, Pipe and Fittings, etc. 


SEE US BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE. 
weoon AGENTS WANTED. # 
Water Works of every description. 


MALVIN B. SHURTZ & CO. 
19, 21 and 28 E. Pratt Street, Cor. President, Baltimore, Md. 











tea 
} 





ING 


d ex: 
rorL on 


KS. 
ice 


Md, 














ROSHBANEK NURSERIES 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


Wi DWANe PEARS s ‘tol {yer “APPLES Standard and Dwell STANDARD AND 


APPLES—Standard 
“GRAB AP PPLES. bade Sera GRAPEVINES, of the most 
popular kinds. inde together with other email fraits. Our Collections of EV ERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL 
ES AND RUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. 
ee weg FORWARDED ON Bt to ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT 
TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


WwW. D. BRACKENRIDOCE. 
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[28121.) 


SILVER WARE=RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Ginsses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY UCED PRICES. P 


No. {35 W. BALTIMORE STREET. near Calvert, Balto. 


_ 








ICARDERERY” COMPANION 


CARDENERS'’ eg ee és 


envi canes 
OUR ON 
TC RHORETA' & SONS, Seed Growers. Lock Box, Phila.Pa. 























LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 











White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








Nero orr 0. 2 


The best Traction and Port- 
and 














qn SiS O. STEVENS, 


wae ae BOCs AND FURNISHES TOORDER: Window Sashes, Doors Doors, Blinds, 


chan 
» Balusters, Newel Poss, Bracket oe Barge Boards. Wine Ca; 





Pews Charch W: Blinds, H Builk ers’ Hardware, Wood Man‘ Window Fram a 
Paints, Oil. Putty, Glass. Lumber, ks, ~y~ Sash Weights, Sash Cord, Porch Colum 
Also, ROYAL LIQUID a ready for immediate application. Reccumnended for Durability, 
Elegance and Economy. Put up in if. 1.5, ‘JO and 50 allon Ly 
The Best Work at Lowest Price 








GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &]O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


GILPINW’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILIS 


(AM saallet child and upon th , from medical plants; aro custo ee pet bene ng Rape dentine the 








eo the most delicate stomach ; —ene , 3 srabsta, 0 ver, 

ae as COSTIVENESS., HEADACHE, F PARALYSIS, DYSP COLDS, 
jaune ICE, an Bgl nae pag Rin ny No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than th fact that where their ents are known to famil: eeleeat oliver Sees oe 
a ye ly a ly 

june - ae oe " ry 
= feel it but justice to say that the combination is certain} war perfect, comprises the only remedies I 
mi = reece ee ocem eins val pr i retruly, J. M. WISTAR, M.D. 
en ut the entire medical Yours 
one of nee leading yetail of West V: vane 


Ol eh Se Broce Please send by expr ess twelve 


ts from all who have used them, and 
eve the day isvnot far distant when they will supersede all thers. n ours, . M. CHALFANT. 
e could fill several with etc., from . throughout the country, but 
Proar to it the Pille Inthe as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit, knowing that 
 OILEE VEORTABLE LIVER PILLS old by all respectable di druggists and country store 
are le 
hou: U States an‘ Canadas. . 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


WESTON Ww VA.. June 18, 1960. see csers. Canby 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. I have eset 





EASTERN SHORE N URSERIES. 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
PRICE LIST WILL SE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
A Sirsinta fine ws 3 of APPLE TREES, of such kinds ¥ are suited to i soil and climate -“ 


Vagee. Peach Trees, Pear, Cherry Quince and Nectarine Trees. 
large and vuperit lat of id Goose and otber Plum recs. “An ee ee eee, deen 
Shade and Seneneens t30m “Th short,0 complete assortment of carefully 


Sout aonay Adee at prices as low as a reliabie and good article can be grown. 
wa. Send for Price List befcre purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


MW. G. ELLZEY, M. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D, C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 

I am now taking orders for Cetineny te, Anees Gnd eoagest cht Roms, 9 Ceptieg Bem, ent 


Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 














Burnside Park Herd. 


PRIZE RECORD, 


Sweepstake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 1882, 
First Premium for best herd New York State Fair, 1883. 


First Premium for best herd Maryland State Fair, 1883. First Premium for best herd, Pennsylvania 
State Fair, 1884; besides many other First Premiums for single animals at ail the Fairs named. 


The herd is headed hg Go Bs BLACK Ho eng oF ery 9063, A, J. C. C. H.R. 

seat mors, the females are the famous cows Princess 24, 9046, 27 bs. 10 ox. butter in 7 days, (official 

jy Bt Clementalee 181 181638, 15 lbs. 12 of. in 7 days; +; Khedive’s pata Fo, Oxford Kate 13646, Saragosss 
29016, Queen of the Farm 8000, aoa and many other celebrated animals. 


All Communications should be addressed to 


0. RICKLEFSEN, Manager, 
STEVENSON P. 0., MD. 


| SHOPPING. 


Shopping of Every Description 
Promptly and Economically Done. 


References, Information and Circulars given when 
desired, Address Mrs. A. M. SNOWDEN, No. 38 
BOULTON STREET, Baltimore, Md. 











KIEFFER’S HYBRIGPEAR 


THE PEAR FOR THE SOUTH. 


Cenditien for Sh 
bo yy Rp 











Wr Eesonrs. reas marin Fr 


FINE TREES pins: 
H. $. ANDERSON, Cayuga Lake Nurseries 








UNION SPRINGS, N.¥W. Established 1856, 





& Return to us with 

This Outii=-=75 
OF Goods 
BE MOREY, no One Month, 
no It Young. 175 Grecawich ScN York 


wm. FRASER, 


(Late Supt. Pattergon Park.) 


Landscape Gardener & Florist, Ee print of our” tau aan aad 
277 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. iviag vorlnie jaicometion Serniched 
COUNTRY, SEATS Laid Out. GARDENS Planted free by an a Prope, : 


ted and Praned, GRADING | 4. 3. NELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 
ond SODDING, at lowest raten PLANS and ESTI Mey Nelle’ Mounted & F . 


MATES surnished, Orders by mail promptly at metgh ae a 














Caution to Farmers & Dealers 
HAReOoN House HAY Forks, 















THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


“FLOATS "OR PHOSPHATE DUST. |, remo OEE SOO 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


Hleur ef South Careline Phesphete PLIOQSGSPHATES. 


Contains from 55 to 60 per cent. Phosphate Lime, ground to an impalpable 


powder in the Duc Atomizer, which grinds much finer than by any 
other process known. We are the only establish tin We are now offering to the trade the following WELL- KUORe BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
guaran 


this section using these machines. aoe tally up to the 


Also Ammoniated Super Phosphate. Songston’s Cereal and Plant Food, Alka- weap whe 8 toon, 4 SROUR D BONE, 


line Bone Super Phosphate. Tornado Fertilizer. Linden Super Phosphate. |gEINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Fine Ground Raw (Animal) Bone. Dissolved Raw (Animal) Bone. Containing 28 to 88 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
Muriate of Potash. Kainit. ; To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


The Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing C0., Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


No. 4 8S. Holliday Street, Baltimore, Md. This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 


raneemeee The Rasin Fertilizer Company, |Peruvian Guano. 

















We have on hand for sale 

















Price $10 a piece 
FRANCIS MORRIS, 
Oakland Mills, Howard Co., Md. 


csi PATENTS, ee SEA-WALL GUANO WORKS.” 


University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The Regular Course of iqctme commences in Oc- 
teber each year, Circ oan taeomaten = be 
bad on application e os LIAUTARD, M 

Dean of the ‘Pacuity, 


W. H. Martene, D. V. S, | ONY Sue tal Qe 1” |) ve HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


GRADUATE OF THE 


: Lit y | 2 
pre Mit Me. Re . “writ Direct from PABELLON DE PICA, the richest de- 
AMERICAN VETERINARY eines MG AW ML A A 8 i f\ AMA ae from, LOBOS" deposits, 
Peer A SUIS ee ue : taining 5% to 6 por cent, of Ammonia, which 
mrtotes a2 Onno a, | nr a Ty Oe 2 
Oo 3 onumen a = ; ay 72 = == <2 ay i? — 7. A 
ety testa, Bolaears a | ey, | ah eee 11. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
a ae: ss = 107 McElderry’s Wharf, 


L Ni } Poeun z’°s 
Pian 7 ES. Smita 1 unit RIVER, f SUL im HL E.| “oust ate chris rSwoene 
Tone, Touch Wai il Durability. The most bt and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the 7 Hm direct 
ee oNILLIAM MNABE & CO. Street, | supervision of Mr. R. W. L, Rast, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and ) FE, 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y_ | experience is a guarantee of the quality of their ae. 








PROPRIETORS OF THE 



































Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. No Horse will die of Cotte, et Lane Po 


Wirginia Lands. "ours Powders willows tad erorus, Rive Cabtzns. 


Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gapzs In FowLs. 


Upper James Real Estate Agency, The Rasin Fertilizer Company, | sigs°schaekost 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, prouzs Powders wil cure or vent almost EVERY 
c ject 
CARTERSVILLE, Vs., ours's Powpans Witt GIVE vad FJ 
erywhere. 


Te a aS moet dacteante sagians of 90 & 99 South Street, Baltimore. DAVID E. FOUTS, Proprietor, () q 


gamers Vieginis. Catalogues sent n application. BALTIMORE, MD. 


WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros. & Co., HICH GRADE FERTILIZERS. 
Office, NI. Gor, Holliday St, & Hxchange Place, Works, Locust Point, Baltimore R. d. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CHEMICALS, 


Ammoniated Super-Phospbate for all Crops. Pure Dissolved 
Raw Bone. Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. Stag Super- 
Phosphate of Lime fer Tobacco. 
j HIGH GRADE [MPORTED BIRD GUANO $25 PER TON. 


gg- Each grade of these fertilizers is made under « different and distinct formula, and each contains BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $25 PER TON. 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


er . Office, 36 & 38 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. ’ Manufacturing Chemists. ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, 

















R. J. Baxrn. ESTABLISHED 1887. R. J. HottineswoatH 





Manufacturers of the 











